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Price, 5 Cents 
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YOUR SON 


is about graduating from school or 
university. 

What are you going to do with him, 
or for him, or what is he going to do 
for himself ? 

Has he settled on a profession—law, 
medicine, the gospel? And have you 
settled on him the amount of money 
which will be needed for his support 
while he is making a place for himself 
in those overcrowded ranks ? 

The perplexities of the situation are 
equaled by its responsibilities. You 
haven’t capital to invest for him. If 
you had, it would probably be another 
item in the cost of his education. He 
needs to earn something at once, and 
in a pursuit agreeable to a man of in- 
telligence, where energy and fitness 
command large reward. 

Where? How? 

There is no more honorable calling 
than that of life insurance, It incul- 
cates a high standard of morals, and 
associates it with the performance of 
a sacred duty. Its representatives— 
field and office—equal in capacity and 
worth the average of other professions. 
In its practice and dissemination there 
is the widest opportunity for mental 
growth and culture. Its adaptations 
and differentiations afford ample scope 
for analytical study and good judg- 
ment. 

Beyond all these things, some life 
insurance companies welcome young 
men of character, with probable quali- 
fications for field work and pay them 
moderate SALARIES WHILE THEY ARE 
ACQUIRING A KNOWLEDGE OF THE BUSI- 
NEss, and until their fitness, or the 
reverse, is established. 

If your son needs such a chance, 
address 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Special 


author of ‘* Mr. Barnes 
of New York,’’ ‘‘ Bob 
Covington,’’ ‘Billy 


This book is divided into three 
most unique yet audacious epi- 


1. The Investigation 


1. The Romance Up 

Town by 
111. Adam and Eve in 

Wall Street 


Cloth, $1.25 Paper, 5oc. 











ree Great Books 


M. S. Bradford The Hacienda = The Girdle of 


on the Hill the God 


By ArcHiBaLD C. Gunter, By Ricnarp H. Savace, 
author of ‘*‘ My Official | Another great novel by 
Wife,”’’ etc. 

The true story of the des- 
truction of the “Maine’’ 


ROBERT SHORTZ, author 


of ‘‘A Passing Emperor,”’ 


Hamilton,” ‘Jack will be found in brilliant | ‘The Gift of Bonaparte,”’ 
Curzon,’’ etc. pages of ‘‘The Hacienda - 
on the Hill.’’ 7 


| 


sodes, entitled : Cloth, $1.00 Paper, 50c. | Cloth, $1.co Paper, soc. 


Se For sale by JOHN WANAMAKER, or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


The Home Publishing Co. 


3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK 









Excelsior English-Spanish and Spanish-English 
Dictionary. 
Contains about 60,000 words in both languages. 
672 pages. Double index. Flexible Cloth, 
$1.00; Russia Leather, $2.c0 


Spanish at a Glance, 

German at a Glance, 

French at a Glance, 

Italian at a Glance, 
A new system on the most simple principles for 
self-tuition, with English pronunciation for each 
word. 96 pages each. Price, 25 cents (for each 
language). 


Cushing’s Manual. 
Revised: edition, with additions and correc- 
tions. . , : . Paper 25c, Cloth 50c 


‘* Cushing ’’ Boiled Down. 
A, B, C, guide to parlimentary law, so arranged 
that any question can be referred to instantly. 
Indexed. Russia leather. . . Price, 25c 





T. J. CAREY & CO., Proprietors. 


Useful and Entertaining Books 


EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE 


| How to Draw and Paint. 
A complete hand-book on the art of drawing and 
painting, containing concise instructions in out- 
line, light and shade, perspective, the principles 
of colors applied to paintings, etc.,etc. 1ooillus- 
trations. Board cover. Price, 50 cents. 


Chalk Lessons; or, Black Board in the Sunday 
School. 

A practical guide for Superintendents and 
Teachers, by Frank Beard, the well-known artist 
and teacher. The pictures are so simple that 
almost any teacher can usethem. There are 230 
illustrations, including Allegories, Symbols, 
Acrostics, Heads etc., 203 pages. Extra cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Drummers’ Yarns. Sixth Crop. 
Original and selected Anerican Humor with many 
Laughable Illustrations. ust issued. 112 pages. 
Litho. cover. Price, 25 cents. 






8 Murray Street, New York 
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JUST PUBLISH ED 


FIELD, FOREST AND WAYSIDE 
FLOWERS, 


With chapters on Grasses, Sedges 
and Ferns. Untechnical Studies 
for unlearned Lovers of Nature. 
By MAup GOING, author of ‘ With 
the Wild Flowers.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth decorated, illustrated with 
many half-tone and line engrav- 
ings, - - - - $1.50 


Written especially for people who, without time | 
or possibly inclination, to familiarize themselves | 
with botanical nomenclature and technical terms, | 


are yet true nature lovers and enjoy the beauties and 
wonders of familiar plant life. 


- = ee 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the price by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


Publishers, 5 & 7 E. 16th St., New York. 


Court 


Exquisite 
SOAPS 
PERFUMES 
TOILET WATERS 
and REQUISITES 


Sole Makers 


The Court Perfumery Co. 


For sale by 


John Wanamaker 


Philadelphia and New York 





Ja THIS IS A PHOTOGRAPr OF THE Dam 
of DEIMEL 


— enthusiasm which the 
Deimel Linen-Mesh 
Underwear is arousing among 
its wearers and the sincerity 
with which they speak of it 
among their friends is very 
gratifying. It is but a proof 
of the axiom, “that truth is 
mighty and will prevail.’’ 
Just fancy the delight and 
luxury of a porous Linen 
Underwear for summer—crisp, 
cool, cleanly—a positive delight 
for the skin. It is such great 
relief after wearing sticky wool 
or clammy cotton, that a trial 
is all that is necessary to gain 
for it a most enthusiastic friend 
and advocate. 


A little booklet on its healthfulness 
and comfort can be had by addressing 


The Deimel 
Linen-Mesh 
Company 


Broadway, New York 


Sold and recommended by 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
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Equals Silk Velvet 
At half the cost 


re 










Selvage of each yard stamped 
A.W. B. “‘ Boulevard Velvet’’ 
WEAR GUARANTEED 


WANAMAKER’S Philadelphia—New York 


Ypsilanti Underwear 


Tia excellent hand-made undergarments are most skillfully shaped 


to so fit the figure that the elasticity is not used up in putting 






.-- For sale at... 











the garment on. It is this reserve elasticity that makes Ypsilanti 





garments different from all other one-piece suits. They give absolute 
freedom for the motion of the body for bicycle riding, tennis, golf, 
foot-ball and all athletic sports. And yet, perhaps, none appreciate 
the perfect fit more than the neatly-dressed men and women who 
exercise little and are probably most susceptible to the nervous 
discomfort of ill-shaped, bulky underwear. 












Handsome Garments, Perfect in Fit and Thoroughly Comfortable 
In Sizes for Men, Women and Children 





We shall forward full information about the garments 
in answer to all inquiries. 









Philadelphia John Wanamaker New York 
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D. Appleton & Cos New Books 


THE RACES OF EUROPE 


A Sociological Study. By WILLIAM Z, RIPLEY, Ph. D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Sociology Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Lecturer in Authropology at Columbia University, in the city of New 
York. Crown 8vo, cloth, 650 pages, with 85 Maps and 235 Portrait 
Types. Witha supplementary Bibliography of nearly 2,000 Titles, Mr. 
separately bound in cloth ; issued by the Boston Public Library (176 


pages), $6.00. Knigh 


lished 
ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE sand | 
Journey to the New Eldorado. With Hints to the Traveler and . 
Ooservations on the Physical History and Geology of the Gold and it 
Regions,’ the Condition of and Methods of Working the Klondike of com 
Placers, and the Laws Governing and Regulating Mining in the : 
Northwest Territory of Canada. By ANGELO HEILPRIN, Professor The 
of Geology at the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, t 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Past-Presi- date 
dent of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia, etc. Fully illus- Willia 
trated from Photographs and with a new Map of the Gold Regions. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. the de 


tlec 

EQUALITY (POPULAR EDITION) wet 

CY WARMAN ; : . Crom’ 
By FDWARD BELLAMY, author of ‘“‘ Looking Backward,” “ Dr. Heiden- 


hoff’s Process,"’ etc. With Portrait and Biographical Sketch. 12mo. Irelan 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.25. Long! 


SNOW ON THE HEADLIGHT Latest Issues in Appletons’ Town and Country the at 


A story of the great Burlington strike. By Cy WARMa&N, ibrar 
author of ‘“* The Story of the Railroad,’ etc. 12mo, L y try fre 


cloth, $1.25. A COSMOPOLITAN COMEDY 


No one is better qualified than Mr. Warman to picture y ANNA ROBESON BROWN, author of “Sir Mark,” 
the incidents and usually unknown phases of a great etc. r2mo, cloth, $1.co; paper, 50 cents. 
railroad strike. This novel represents his strongest 


sustained effort. THE KINGDOM OF HATE 


y T. C. ALLEN, author of “ Satterlay,’’ etc. r2mo, c’oth, 
IMPERIAL DEMOCRACY $1.00; paper, 50 cents 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN, Ph. D., President of Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. FORTUNE’S MY FOE 


y J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, author of ** The Scourge of 


A DUET, ee mronat ” God,” etc. 12mo0, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


y A. CONAN DOYLE, author of ‘‘ Uncle Bernac”’ MADAME IZAN 
‘Brigadier Gerard,” ‘‘ Roney Stone’ etc. Uniform y MRS, CAMPBELL-PRAED, author of “ Nilma”’ ‘ Mrs. 
with other books by Dr. Doyle. 1z2mo. Cloth, $1.50. Tregaskiss,’’ ‘‘ Outlaw and Lawmaker,’ etc. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 
IDYLLS OF THE SEA 
y FRANK T. BULLEN, author of ‘“ The Cruise of the A DOUBLE THREAD 


Cachalot.”” Uniform edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. y ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, author of ‘ Con- 
(Nearly Ready.) cerning Isabel Carnaby,’’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 


PLANT RELATIONS 
A First Book of Botany. By JoHN M. CouLTER, A. M., Ph. D., Head Pro- 
fessor of Botany, University of Chicago. Twentieth-Century Text 
Book Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.10. 
New Editions in Appletons’ Home-Reading Books 
HAROLD’S QUESTS 


A Nature-study Reader. By J. W. TROEGER. Illustrated. 12mo. Apple- 
tons’ Home-Reading Books. 


THE INSECT WORLD 


By C. M. WEED. Appletons’ Home-Reading Books. 12mo. Cloth, 60 cents 


ABOUT THE WEATHER 


By MarRK W. HARRINGTON. Appletons’ Home-Reading Books. 12mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


THE STORY OF THE FISHES 


By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. Appletons' Home-Reading Books. Price, 
65 cents. 


These books ave for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent by mail, on recetpt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Mr. Charles Major is the author of ‘‘ When 
Knighthood Was In Flower,’’ a romance pub- 
lished last fall in Indianapolis. Sixty thou- 
sand copies of the book have been printed 
and it has been hailed everywhere by a chorus 
of commendation. 

The family ancestry of the Majors is said to 
date back to the d’Fys who came over with 
William the Conqueror, and were with him at 
the defeat of Harold of Hastings. The Majors 
settled in Scotland, but during the time of 
Cromwell three of the brothers went to 
Ireland, to the town of Granard, county 
Longford. Here Stephen Major, the father of 
the author, was born. He came to this coun- 
try from Ireland in 1829, and soon after began 
the study of law. 

He became well known as Judge Major; 
was one of the prominent men of Indiana, 
and foremost in the bar of the State. He was 
judge of the Circuit Court which included 
Indianapolis, and was composed of six coun- 
ties. He was noted for his legal acumen, and 
poise, and among his students was the late 
Thomas A. Hendricks. 

The author was born in Indianapolis, July 
25, 1856, in a house that stood where the mag- 
nificent City Library building now stands. 
The family moved to Shelbyville, a county 
seat on Blue River, twenty miles from his 
native city, in 1869, the young Charles being 
then in his fourteenth year. There they have 
lived continuously since. 

The boy was immediately sent to the public 
school, and was graduated in the spring of 
1872. His class oration was notable, and 
many persons predicted a bright future for 
him. In school, English literature and history 
were his houbies, but he mastered mathematics 
with ease. History, he simply absorbed, facts 
and dates once known, were never forgotten. 
He is seldom at loss for an incident or detail. 
In the autumn of '72 he entered the University 
of Michigan, where he was graduated three 
years later. He returned to Shelbyville and 
at once began reading law in his father’s 
office. During the next two years he studied 
and traveled widely, making the acquaintance 
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of prominent lawyers in New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and other cities, and utilizing his 
acquaintance to become familiar with the great 
libraries and rare old volumes of history, a 
taste which was very strong in him. In some 
of his researches he sent to Europe for works 
pertaining to the subject he was studying. He 
was admitted to the Shelby county bar in 
1877, and ever since has practiced law there. 

In 1885 Mr. Major was nominated and 
elected city clerk. The following year he was 
sent to the State Legislature by the Demo- 
crats. He served the term of 1886-87 and 
refused a renomination. He has no political 
tastes nor ambition. With the possession of 
the one he could gratify the other, for he is 
popular and stands high in party and public 
estimation. 

‘“When Knighthood Was In Flower,’’ 
Mr. Major conceived two years ago. He first 
spoke of the plot and the characters to his 
wife one day at the dinner table. He was so 
entirely acquainted with the history of the 
time in which his story is laid; he knew peo- 
ple and places so well that the story literally 
poured from him. In eight weeks it was well 
outlined in manuscript. He says he simply 
knew the people, lived and talked with them, 
breathed the air they did, went with them 
when they traveled, saw them in public and 
private—in fact, was one of them. Since the 
publication of the book there has been hardly 
a note of other than praise, privately or pub- 
licly. The nearest to adverse criticism is that 
the characters, are like moderns in ancient 
dress, and that the language, at times, is an 
affected archaism. The same criticism was 
made in the beginning, and words and phrases 
were pointed out to him as being modern. 
In nearly every case he went to the books and 
showed that the usage belonged to the time. 
In fact, he is so saturated with the history and 
literature of the period that its language 
comes to him naturally, as the language of the 
characters speaking it. 

Mr. Major looks younger than his years. 
His face, clean-shaven, gives an impression of 
strong character, but it is not strongly marked. 
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It is a face that invites confidence, and if the 
mouth does not smile too readily, the deep 
brown eyes are full of dancing fire that speak 
of kindness, good nature and generous im- 
pulses. Since the book has become famous his 
mail isalmost a burden to him. He has become 
a target for autograph and camera fiends. The 
one he can easily escape, but the other he 
often finds it hard to dodge. He has looked 
up from his office desk on more than one occa- 
sion recently to find some inquisitive person 
ready to take a ‘‘ snap shot.”’ 

A few days ago a man entered Mr. Major’s 
office, and in tones mild and persuasive asked 
the privilege of making an engagement for 
Mr. Major to sit for a picture in his office. 
The stranger said he lived in Louisville and 
had come that way on his route home espe- 
cially to obtain a negative. He would return 
in an hour if it was convenient. Mr. Major 
did not know whether it would be convenient 
for the picture-taker to be there or not, but he 
knew it would not be for him. Two camera 
fiends came one day from Cincinnati, one 
wanting a picture ‘‘ simply for his private col- 
lection,’’ the other a negative ‘‘ while Mr. 
Major was in the act of composing.’’ Mr. Ma- 
jor did not think the light very good in his 
office, and the pictures were not taken. 

An autograph fiend from way down in Mis- 
sissippi wanted Mr. Major to send what he 
thinks is the most striking passage in his book. 
Another wanted ‘‘an original thought con- 
cerning his book.”’ 


es Fe 


The manuscript of ‘‘When Knighthood 
Was In Flower”’ was submitted to The Bowen- 
Merrill Company early in the summer of 1897. 
The name selected for the book by the 
author was ‘‘Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk,’’ but with the suggestion that the 
real title should be ‘‘ Sunday,’’ as most of it 
had been written on Sunday afternoons. Mr. 
Major stated that it had been offered to one 
of the oldest New York publishing houses 
and he had declined to make the many changes 
they desired and had requested its return. 
The MS. was first read and passed upon 
favorably by Mr. John J. Curtis, the Secretary 
of The Bowen-Merrill Company, who also 
had the honor of naming the book ‘‘ When 
Knighthood Was In Flower.’’ Not being 
satisfied with the various names suggested, 
Mr. Curtis began to search for one more 
romantic which he at last found in a couplet 
from the poem called ‘‘ The Gentle Armour ’”’ 
by Leigh Hunt which reads as follows 


‘There liveda knight, when knighthood was in flow'r, 
Who charm'd alike the tilt-yard and the bow’r.”’ 


News 


The selection of this title was in itself 
happy stroke of genius as it has undoubtedly 
allured many a reader. The poem from which 
it was taken has been withdrawn from the 
later editions of Leigh Hunt’s works and jt 
was the merest accident that Mr. Curtis came 
across it in an unexpurgated copy. 

The author thought—the work being his 
first bobok—that it was not important that his 
name should be disclosed and that he might 
safely hide his identity behind a nom de plume, 
It wasa capital notion to choose ‘‘ Edwin 
Caskoden ”’ as the pseudonym, and to make 
this purported author the descendant of one 
of the leading characters of the story. 

Of course it was not possible after the sensa- 
tion ‘‘ Edwin Caskoden’s’’ book made to 
further conceal the fact that the author was 
Mr. Charles Major. 

The book lay in type for more than a year, 
awaiting what seemed to the publishers a 
favorable opportunity. This came last Sep- 
tember, and almost immediately followed the 
beginnings of that astounding recognition 
whereof the end is by no means yet. Ina 
very few days after publication Zhe Times- 
Flerald of Chicago afforded the book a 
‘‘leader ’’’ review, summing up its praise in 
the declaration that it is ‘‘ worthy of Anthony 
Hope’’ asaromance. Thereafter the reviews 
followed thick and fast, one more enthusiastic 
than the other, and by October 13th, when the 
second edition was called for, the book by an 
unknown, even unnamed writer, was an 
assured success. 

Two more editions were called for in 
November, three in December, three in Jan- 
uary, twoin February, five in March, three in 
April, three in May, and nosigns yet that the 
sale is materially abating. The largest sales 
were in March, orders having been received 
for over five thousand copies during the second 
week of that month. 

Mr. Charles Frohman, the theatrical man- 
ager, early recognized its value and secured 
for Julia Marlowe the rights to produce a dra- 
matization of this romance, and with this fact 
in view one’s enjoyment of the story is en- 
hanced ; for there is the possibility that to the 
pleasure of reading so exquisite a love tale, 
one may have the felicity of seeing the royal 
and impetuous maid in the flesh in this mar- 
velously perfect actress and glorious woman. 
There is general agreement in the belief that 
Julia Marlowe is the embodiment of the 
heroine in the book, Mary Tudor, and the 
actress herself exhibits uncontrollable delight 
in the prospect. During her visit to Indian- 
apolis in the holidays the scenario was arranged 
and the work of dramatization is going for- 
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ward with much expedition so as to produce 
it in the early fall. 

Miss Marlowe’s enthusiasm is pardonable, 
since there are several scenes in the book of 
highly dramatic interest ; Brandon’s first in- 
troduction to Princess Mary in the garden, the 
waltz scene, the scene in the library wherein 
they declare their passion, two meetings in 
Caskoden’s rooms, the scene on shipboard, to 
say nothing of her encounters with King 
Henry and Cardinal Wolsey, and her troubles 
with Louis of France. Miss Marlowe recently 
said to the publishers: ‘‘I am sure that the 
atmosphere and spirit of the book will be 
transferred successfully to the play. Mary 
Tudor, the principal character, is a strong, 
sweet, human and entertaining woman. The 
part as it will be presented to me for depiction 
will offer every dramatic material, from the 
lightest comedy to the heaviest tragedy. 
Every mood and every emotion that can be 
felt by a high-spirited and true woman is em- 
bodied in Mary Tudor. Yet all the characters in 
the play are well drawn, making an evenly 
balanced whole. I hope to make my part 
worthy of the ideas of the author, and, while 
I will always maintain and present the classics, 
I will work hard to make the play of ‘‘ When 
Knighthood Was In Flower’’ as marked a 
success as has been the book.”’ 


es FF 


The great charm of the book, its innate 
source of power to hold the reader, is the 
drawing of the character of Mary Tudor. So 
well does the writer seem to know the Tudor 
characteristics, and to assimilate the spirit of 
the time, that the story seems like a transla- 
tion of the English of the middle ages into 
that of our own day—a contemporary narra- 
tive—as it purports to be. In Mary Tudor 
Mr. Major has epitomized all womankind, 
albeit here andthere with touches which show 
that he never forgets that his heroine is a 
Tudor. She is not a type of woman, like 
Rosalind, or Juliet, or Romola, or Becky 
Sharp or Esther Summerson. But she is all 
women in one woman, a complex character, 
proud and cold, willful and passionate, trusting 
and loving, doubting and fearing, scheming 
and spoiled, faithful and consistent, the human 
woman, with virtues and frailties like those of 
the woman of our owntime. Virtuous and yet 
dominated in every act by the master passion. 
Herein and in the fact that this character is 
drawn with charming naiveté, without his- 
torical discourses or philosophical discussions 
or emotional analyses, lies the source of power 
in this book. The consummate skill with 
which the love story is told, the consistent 
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development of the character of Charles 
Brandon and the othercharacters, the cleverness 
of the dialogue, the rush and sweep of incident, 
the dramatic handling of the situations, and 
above all, the forcible directness and effective 
simplicity of the narrative, have made ‘‘ When 
Knighthood Was In Flower ’’ one of the most 
successful historical romances of a decade.— 
From Boston Evening Transcript, Wednesday, 
April 12, 1899. 
st Fe 

The work is bright in its flashes of wit and 
many of the epigrams are written to be remem- 
bered. A few of the more philosophic we 
append : 

Of what use, let me ask, is a friend unless 
you can unload your heart upon him? It 
matters not whether the load be joy or sorrow; 
if the former, the need is all the greater, for 
joy has an expansive power, as some persons 
claim steam has, and must escape from the 
heart upon someone else. 


I like a fighting woman, one with a touch 
of the savage in her when the occasion arises 
—one who can fight for what she loves as well 
as against what she hates. 


& 

The right one is always on his way, and, 
first or last, is sure to come to every woman— 
sometimes, alas! too late—and when he comes, 
be it late or early, she crowns him, even 
though he be a long-eared ass. Blessed crown! 
and thrice-blessed blindness—else there were 
fewer coronations. 


wt 
A woman—God bless her—if she really 
loves a man—has no thought of any other; 
one at a time is all-sufficient; but a man may 
love one woman with the warmth of a simoon, 
and at the same time feel like a good healthy 
south wind toward a dozen others. That is 
the difference between a man and a woman— 
the difference between the good and the bad. 
One average woman has enough goodness in 
her to supply an army of men. 
ad 


Prudery is no more a sign of virtue than a 
wig is of hair. It is usually put on to hide a 
bald place. 


ad 
The greatest fool in the world is he who does 
not early in life learn how and when to run. 


Beauty covereth more sins than charity—- 
and maketh more grief than pestilence. 
ad 


Mary was one woman in ten thousand, so 
full was she of feminine force and will—a 
force which we men pretend to despise, but to 
which in the end we always succumb. 
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AIMS AND AUTOGRAPHS OF AUTHORS 


AWAKENING, The. 






By Kate Chopin, author of MYSTERIES of Police and Crime. A general sur. 












‘““A Night in Acadie,"’ etc. 303 pp. I2mo, vey of wrong-doing and its pursuit. By Major 
$1.10; by mail, $1.20. Arthur Griffiths, author of ‘‘ Secrets of the 
Prison House,” etc. Two volumes. 495, 483 Pp. 

DAUGHTER of the Vine, A. By Gertrude Atherton. Indexed. 8vo, $4.00; by mail, $4.28. 
With frontispiece. 300 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by NO.5 John Street. By Richard Whiteing, author 
mail, $1.03. of “The Island.”” 315 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 


mail, $1.23. 

DUET with an Occasional Chorus, A. By A.Conan ONE Thousand and One Thoughts from My Library, 

Doyle, author of ‘‘ Uncle Bernac,’’ etc. 336 pp. By D. L. Moody. 396 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 

I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 38 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 

MEN’S Tragedies. By R.V. Risley. 303 pp. 12mo, TEXAS Ranger, A. By N. A. Jennings. 

$1.10; by mail, $1.22. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.01. 





321 pp. 


















THE AWAKENING. By Karr CHOPIN. 

Having a group of people at my disposal, I thought it might be entertaining (to 
myself) to throw them together and see what would happen. I never dreamed of Mrs. Pontellier 
making such a mess of things and working out her own damnation as she did. If [ had had the 
slightest intimation of such a thing I would have excluded her from the company. But when 
I found out what she was up to, the play was half over and it was then too late. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 28, 1899. EACLE. ‘ 

















A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


‘‘A Daughter of the Vine’’ is not a study of dipsomania, nor of anything else. I do not 
care tuppence forthe whole army of problems. It is a true story of some English people in 
early California. Most of the incidents are invented, of course, but not the ones that have 
aroused the most incredulity, such as the girl’s mother sending her a bottle of whiskey in her 
clean clothes. And the strangest part of the story I left untold. Everybody whom we kept 
track of in this army of the ‘‘ Randolph ’’ money—six in all—died of drink ; and not one of 
them had been known to drink before the money came to them. 


BRUGES, BELGIUM, 
May 5, 1899. rE fase 


MEN’sS TRAGEDIES. By R. V. RISLEY. 











” 


‘‘Men’s Tragedies ’’ is a study of the effect of intense tragic emotion in minds of the 


highest degree of intellectuality and of idealization. Artistically it is an attempt to eliminate 
the irrelevant and the commonplace in the study of individual character. 


| . 
it New York City, May 30, 1899. R AVA Ruby » 
1 


Ht A DUET WITH AN OCCASIONAL CHORUS. By A. CoNAN Dove. 








The object of the book was to show how the most ordinary and commonplace lives may 
be made beautiful and happy when they are glorified by love. To follow a normal healthy- 
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minded young couple in their joys and sorrows, their limited amusements and experiences, and 
to make these absolutely true to contemporary English life. 












UNDEKSHAW, HINDHEAD, ENGLAND, May 3, 1899. A Guan Doule ° 
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Major 

the 
3 pp. MYSTERIES OF POLICE AND CRIME. By MajoR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
athor I wrote the ‘‘ Mysteries of Police and Crime’’ because I found that after twenty years’ 
; by study of the subject I had a very large quantity of material on hand and I wished to give it to 
rary the public. There was moreover no work which gave any comprehensive survey of crime and 
>, 76 its pursuit down to date. 
S by ‘ — ‘ —_—— 

LONDON, ENGLAND, May 5, 1899. AMbkier SuipAg 

| ip. 

No. 5 JOHN STREET. By RICHARD WHITEING. 

(to I wrote ‘‘ No. 5 John Street’’ to atone to myself after a fashion, for a lost hope. When, 

lier years ago, I returned to my native London, after a long residence abroad, and particularly in 

the France, it was with a fixed resolve to settle in one of our poorest quarters, and to live its life 

hen —just to learn how it felt. I had always thought that the man who could do this might in 
time attain to something of the poise of Browning's ‘‘ Lazarus,’’ after he had seen death. I 
had, however, no sense of the affronting of heroic hardship in the venture, but only, or chiefly 
that stimulus of keen social curiosity which led to Haroun’s occasional nights off in Bagdad. 
I wanted to know—that is all. But circumstances prevented the full realization of the plan. 

a The next best thing was to see what I could of this nether world, as I could. This I did ; 
and finally, I sought compensation for the larger forfeiture of the larger scheme of continuous 
residence by still enjoying it as an imaginative experience on the real basis of my furtive and 
fragmentary, yet actual studies from the life. My hero, at least, could do what I had been 
baulked of doing. Hence, ‘‘ No. 5 John Street,’’ which may be described as a statement, in 

not the form of art of the problem of the palace and the slum. 

in 

ive 

ler 

pt Bloomsbury, London, 

of May 8, 1899. 

™ ONE THOUSAND AND ONE THOUGHTS FROM My LIBRARY. By D. L. Moopy. 

Not one man in a million is original in thought. We must all look to great thinkers and 
writers to awaken thought and ‘‘ One Thousand and One Thoughts from my Library,’’ have 
been prepared to help average men like yours truly. 

- MAss., May 30, 1899. A furl, 
e A ; 





A TEXAS RANGER. By N. A. JENNINGS. 
I wrote ‘‘ A Texas Ranger ’’ because I am a professional writer, I had a story to tell, and 


I wanted the money. 
* 
NEw York City, May 30, 1899. 
4 , SF 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON | 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


Many bright hopes were blasted by the 
sudden death of Philip Henry Savage who 
died on the fourth of this month. He was 
the oldest son of the Reverend Minot J. Sav- 
age and was born in February, 1868. He 
graduated from the English High School in 
1885 and after three years spent in business, 
he determined to enter Harvard as a special 
student. I had the pleasure of assisting him 
in his classical studies and he went with me 
to Londonderry, Vermont, for several weeks, 
so that I came to know him very intimately. 
Even then he displayed that loving acquaint- 
ance with Nature which allied him so pecu- 
liarly with Wordsworth. His zeal in making 
up lost time in his studies was quickly re- 
warded. He took the regular course at Har- 
vard and was graduated in 1893 and was after- 


wards appointed instructor in the English - 


Department. In 1896 he became Professor 
Arlo Bates’ assistant in the Institute of Tech- 
nology, but in October he became secretary 
to Mr. Herbert Putnam at the Public Library. 
When Mr. Putnam went to the Congressional 
Library he was elected clerk of the Corpor- 
ation. Two little volumes of verse represent 
Mr. Savage’s published work but the poems 
collected in them were carefully winnowed 
from many that he had written. He had the 
gift of making friends ; he was warm-hearted 
and cordial and it was felt by those that knew 
him that he had a brilliant career before him 
in the great library where, on the retirement 
of Mr. Putnam, so large a share of responsi- 
bility had fallen on his shoulders. Perhaps 
he would not have made an ideal head- 
librarian for he was not a bibliotaph but he 
loved books as literature and his taste was 
almost too exquisite and refined for the wear 
and tear of a great institution. 


The Lothrop Company are preparing a long 
list of new books ; among them a new ‘‘ Pep- 
per’’ book by ‘‘ Margaret Sidney ’’ (Mrs. D. 
Lothrop), and a story by Mrs. Terhune 
(‘‘Marion Harland’’), entitled ‘‘ When 
Grandmamma was New.”’ It is a story, but it 
is really an autobiography of one who was 
very early tired of being called ‘‘ an old-fash- 
ioned child.’’ Will not the following descrip- 
tion of her earliest doll go to every woman’s 
heart ? 


‘‘There was Musidora, my rag-baby, who was a 
beauty when she was new. 

‘*She was not old now, but Fate had been unkind 
to her. Twice I had left her out-of-doors all night. 


The first time was when I laid her at the foot of 
particularly tall corn-stalk, telling her that I would 
return presently, but could not find her at all when [ 
went back. I was up and out early next morning 
and ‘‘ found her indeed, but it made my heart bleed,” 
for a field mouse—with six acres of roasting ears to 
choose from—had made his supper on the bran that 
served my poor Musidora for brains, nibbling a hole 
in the exact region of the medulla oblongata. My 
mother plugged the cranium with raw cotton and 
stitched up the wound, and the dear patient was doing 
better than could be expected, when there was a 
thunder-storm and Musidora was on a bench in the 
summer-house. The rain lasted all night, and I could 
not get out again. 

‘One immediate and obvious consequence of this 
adventure was that there was nothing left of Musi- 
dora’s features except her eye-brows. which were laid 
on with indelible ink instead of water-colors. She 
hung, head downward, in front of the kitchen fire for 
twelve hours before she was thoroughly dry. My 
mother ‘‘ indicated ’’ eyes, nose, and mouth with pen- 
and-ink, but the effect was flat and mournful. 

‘‘ While I sat in the door that evening, putting on 
Musidora’s night-gown, I overhead Mam’ Chloe say 
to my mother: 

‘**T declar’ to gracious, Miss Ma’y Anna, you ought 
to buy that chile a sure-’nough doll-baby while you 
are in town. It f’yar breaks my heart to see how 
much store she sets by that po’ wrack of a rag thing 
she’s got thar.’ ; 

‘*My mother’s reply was so low that I did not catch 
it, but her tone was not unpromising. I said nothing 
to her, or to anybody of what I had heard. Only, of 
course, Musidora and I talked it all over. I assured 
her that she was going to have a beautiful sister who 
would love her and play with her and tell her stories 
of the wonderful city, and of how happy we three 
should be together.”’ 

While the Lothrops are branching out more 
this year in the way of serious literature, the 
house of Dana Estes and Company is devoting 
its energies rather more than usual to juvenile 
fiction. The first book on their list is a new 
story by Mrs. Laura E. Richards, entitled, 
‘* Peggy,’’ with full-page illustrations by E. B. 
Barry ; then come three by the indefatigable 
James Otis of Portland : ‘‘ Captain Tom, the Pri- 
vateersman,’’ ‘‘ When Dewey came to Manila,” 
and ‘‘A Story of Santiago.’’ Then Mr. 
G. Waldo Browne tells of the experiences 
of ‘‘Two American Boys in Hawaii,” 
where the author has a chance to describe 
the recent revolution. Most of their books 
for boys are historical in character. Such are 
are ‘‘ The Minute Boys of Bunker Hill,” by 
Edward Stratemeyer, and ‘‘On Fighting 
Decks in 1812,’’ by F. H. Costello. In their 
‘*Young of Heart Series ’’ is ‘‘ Little Tong’s 
Mission,’’ by Miss E. B. Barry of Arlington 
Heights, the well-known illustrator. It is the 
story of a little cripple boy and what he did 
for sailors ashore. It will have pictures by 
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the author. Dana Estes and Company, have 
in preparation a monumental work which will 
be of great interest to civil engineers and 
antiquarians. It is the photographic re- 
production of the unique Latin MS. of Sextus 
Julius Frontinus, Water Commissioner to the 
city of Rome in the year 97 A. D., together 
with a reprint of the Latin and a translation 
by Clemens Herschel, who also furnishes an 
explanatory chapter and nearly a hundred full- 
tone full-page and text cuts of Rome and 
vicinity. The same publishers have nearly 
ready a new edition of the works of Charles 
Reade in sixteen volumes with over one hun- 
dred photogravures and etchings by Frank T. 
Merrill and other artists and a cabinet edition 
of the works of Bulwer in twenty-five volumes 
and with one hundred and twenty-five illus- 
trations by Taylor, Merrill, Dielman, Harper 
Garrett, Copeland and others. 

Lee and Shepard are on the point of moving 
to new and commodious quarters at 202 
Devonshire Street. Among their new books 
will be ‘‘ An Undivided Union,’’ a story which 
was begun by the late Oliver Optic, but though 
he left it uncompleted, he had talked the plan of 
it over with friends and the completion of it 
was entrusted to Mr. Edward Stratemeyer 
who is said to have succeeded admirably in 
his labor of love. Another book of historical 
instructiveness will be Dr. Everett T. Tom- 
linson’s ‘‘Camping on the St. Lawrence,”’ 
which is a running description of the adven- 
tures of the early discoverers so _ well 
delineated by Francis Parkman. ‘‘ Told Under 
the Cherry Tree,’’ is the title of a new story 
by Grace Le Baron (Mrs. Upham). The same 
publishers have still others which I shall 
speak of in another letter. I may mention in 
this connection that two of the former mem- 
bers of the house of Lee and Shepard, Mr. 
William Lee and Mr. Charles I. Shepard, 
have entered into a new partnership and are 
pleasantly located in the Tremont Building 
under the name of the American Lineage 
Publishing Company. They will not publish 
many books, but devote themselves specially to 
genealogical lines. Their first venture will be 
entitled ‘‘ The Historic Families of America’”’ 
in two large volumes with many portraits and 
illustrations. They will also give attention 
to looking up genealogies for those that wish 
to join the historic Societies. 

In a recent number of Book Culture the 
sister of Mayor Quincy writes enthusiastically 
of that famous old novel, ‘‘ Cecil a Coxcomb,’’ 
which she, like most of the encyclopedias and 
even contemporary reviews and magazines, 
attributes to Mrs. Catharine Grace Gore. The 
atticle brought an appreciative letter from 
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another admirer of ‘‘ Cecil’? who declared 
that when Thackeray was in this country he 
declared in the most positive manner that it 
was not the work of Mrs. Gore but. was written 
by a young army officer. Thackeray said that 
he should have been glad to claim the author- 
ship himself. It is worth while to mention 
this fact here for it may stimulate some reader 
of Book News to get hold of that most enter- 
taining and lively of autobiographical ro- 
mances and enjoy some summer hours of 
undiluted pleasure. Such knowledge of 
human nature, such wit and humor, it would 
be hard to find in any other novel of half a 
century ago. 

I happened to be traveling a few weeks 
ago on a very slow train which stopped 
at every cow-pasture on its brief career. 
My company were a literary owman and 
an architect who has written several books. 
Just before I started I picked up in haste 
‘People at Pisgah’’ and thrust it into 
my pocket with a divination that it might 
serve to amuse a dull hour in case we got 
tired of talking. So I began to read it aloud. 
There happened to be sitting nearly opposite 
us two women. When we reached the end of 
the route and were waiting for a through train, 
these women approached me and asked very 
politely if I would mind telling them the 
name of that most entertaining book; they 
wanted to get it and finish it themselves. So 
I told them that it was written by Edwin 
S. Sanborn and was published in 1892 by 
D. Appleton and Company. There is no 
reason why by some happy accident a novel 
like ‘‘ People at Pisgah ’’ should not suddenly 
leap into favor and have the same sort of sale 
as ‘‘One Summer’’ had some years ago. 

When one comes to think of it there are few 
stories in which the fun is vigorous and free 
from silliness and perhaps I may be pardoned 
this hot day for suggesting also as a lively 
book for summer reading Mr. Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier's story ‘‘ The Pedagogues,’’ of 
which I have just received an advance-copy 
from Small, Maynard and Company. The 
heroine of the story, Jessie Deagle, is an own 
cousin to Daisy Miller. She comes on from 
Peru, Ohio, to study literature at the Harvard 
Summer School and the young poet, Mr. 
Gorch, to whom she is engaged, accompanies 
her, but as the Literature Instructor, Mr. Alfred 
Honoré Palatine, seems at the very first to 
throw a spell over her, Mr. Gorch is greatly 
disappointed. ‘‘ What doI find?”’ he asks, 
‘*Do I find myself studying under one of 
those professors who make Harvard what it is, 
one of those professors I am spending time 
and money to study under? No, I am put 
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under a young boy, a man no older than 
myself, a mere dude. Do you suppose he is 
competent to teach me anything? He sits 
and talks in his dandified way and shows 
conceit in every word, conceit and conde- 
scension: there’s no substance to him, he’s 
nothing but a frothtop.’’ Jessie is a little 
headstrong and the engagement is broken but 
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LONDON, June 10, 1899. 

Dr. Conan Doyle’s attack upon the practice, 
adopted by some of our leading critics, of 
publishing half-a-dozen criticisms upon the 
same book, in different publications, and 
under as many different pseudonyms, has 
initiated a keen controversy upon the 
morality of such a proceeding. The heat 
with which the discussion is pursued throws 
a considerable side light upon the oft-repeated 
question as to the effect of literary criticism 
generally upon the sale of a book. From the 
letters published in the leading daily, which 
lends its columns as a medium for the con- 
troversy, it is evident that a feeling of resent- 
ment against the practice is largely prevalent 
among the great body of the reading public, 
who are outside the pale of the literary circle 
and who cannot therefore penetrate the 
disguises of fancy signatures. The suggestion 
made, not for the first time, that all criticisms 
should be signed with the name of their 
writers, seems to be generally accepted as the 
solution to what is universally recognized 
to be a serious and growing evil. Whether 
the bulk of public opinion is strong enough 
to enforce the remedy, is another and a doubt- 
ful question. 

The edition de luxe of Canon Ainger’s well- 
known edition of the works of Charles Lamb, 
which the Macmillan house will issue in the 
autumn, is to be thoroughly revised by the 
editor who will incorporate some important 
new letters and make interesting additions to 
the notes. Arrangements have been made 
with Messrs. Smith, Elder and Company to 
include the letters from Lamb to Charles 
Lloyd, which they published last year in a 
volume edited by Mr. E. V. Lucas. 





Mr. I. Zangwill has been interviewed as to 
his future movements. His name has not of 
late been so prominent as it was wont to be, 
and we were all wondering if the famous 
writer had retired fora space upon his col- 
lection of laurels. It appears, however, that 
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at the end Palatine shows himself more of a 
man than his supercilious affectations would 
give his Western pupils reason to believe of 
him ; his instructions prove valuable even to 
Mr. Gorchand the broken engagement is healed 
and though Mr. Palatine’s specimen ‘‘ pro- 
posals’’ worked much mischief, he himself 
even without them is also made happy at last, 





he has been hard at work all thetime. In 
addition to short stories for Harper's and 
Lippincott’s, he is making rapid progress with 
another long novel which is to commence its 
serial run through Harper's Magazine in July 
of next year. About August or September 
next, Mr. Zangwill intends making yet another 
journey to the States to superintend the 
production of his play ‘‘Children of the 
Ghetto.”’ 

‘*’The best story I have ever written ’’ is 
Mr. Clark Russell’s judgment upon his new 
novel ‘‘ The Ship’s Adventure,’’ which Mr. 
James Bowden is shortly to publish. Authors 
are not usually the best judges of their own 
books, but in this case I hear that Mr. Rus- 
sell’s opinion is supported by at least three 
competent readers, who have pronounced his 
latest work to be superior even to ‘‘ The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor.’’ 

The personal visits paid to London lately 
by numerous American publishers could 
scarcely be expected to pass without comment. 
Mr. Clement K. Shorter has the following in 
one of his literary columns; ‘‘ The American 
publishers are coming over to London in 
shoals. Mr. Appleton is here, Mr. Frank 
Dodd, of Dodd, Mead and Company, Mr. J.ip- 
pincott, and Mr. Frank Munsey. The English 
author beams upon them, although they are 
publishers, and some of them put in an appear- 
ance at the Society of Authors’ Dinner. They 
pay large sums for American rights. Time 
was when English authors had no American 
rights. Then these publishers are so genial 
and pleasant to meet, quite apart from their 
long purses. Since the Anglo-American Alli- 
ance became the fashion, the Englishman has 
discovered that he can learn much in the way 
of pleasant courtesy and amiable companion- 
ship from the literary American who comes 
to these shores.’’ 


Mr. F. P. Dunne who is also on a visit to 
London, has hitherto evaded the interviewer 
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with the result that his opinions upon the 
British Metropolis and its inhabitants remain 
as yet unpublished. This is a pity, for it 
would be interesting to hear the views of such 
aquaint authority upon the way Londoners 
live and move and have their being. In- 
cidentally a good many of us would like an 
exposition of ‘‘ Mr. Dooley’s’’ feelings at the 
way his ‘‘ Peace and War’’ book is being 
sold broadcast in the London streets at two 
cents per copy. 

The advent of Sarah Bernhardt in London 
for a short season, to initiate the English 
people into the mysteries of her study of 
‘Hamlet,’’ is to be preceded by the publica- 
tion of a biography of the great French 
actress. Itis a translation from the French of 
M. Jules Huret, with an introduction by M. 
Edmond Rostand, the author of ‘‘ Cyrano.”’ 
The work, which will be well illustrated, is to 
be issued by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

Simultaneously with the opening of Ken- 
sington Palace to the public by order of the 
Queen, there appears a remarkably interesting 
historical guide to this scene of Her Majesty’s 
birth and childhood. It is the work of Mr. 
Ernest Law, B. A., who besides directing the 
attention of visitors to the various objects of 
interest in the different rooms, gives a concise, 
accurate and well-written account of the his- 
tory and royal associations connected with the 
famous building. 

A book that may very probably turn out to 
bea piece de resistance of the season, is an- 
nounced for early publication by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. ‘‘ Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia ’’ 
is the subject, the author being Mr. Hereford 
B. George, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
The main purpose of the book is to present a 
full and clear account of the greatest and most 
disastrous military undertaking in history, 
without entering too deeply into technicalities 
uninteresting to the ordinary reader. The 
success of the author’s ‘‘ Battles of English 
History’’ affords some guarantee that his end 
will be attained. The cause of the war and 
the very peculiar relations between the Euro- 
pean Powers, some of which were Napoleon’s 
nominal allies and others his avowed enemies, 
are also dealt with and are illustrated from 
sources hitherto unpublished. 


The second volume in the ‘‘ Overseas Li- 
brary ’’’ series, inaugurated by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, appears this week under the title ‘‘ The 
Captain of the Locusts.’’ It consists of a 
number of Central Africa tales, the writer— 
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Alice Werner—displaying a crisp racy style 
that enchains the attention. Her local color 
too is unimpeachable. The third volume of 
this series will appear in about a month’s 
time. ‘‘In Guiana Wilds’’ is the title, the 
book having been written in the heart of the 
Guiana forests by Mr. J. Rodway. 

Messrs. Hutchinson are the publishers here 
of Mrs. Hugh Frazer’s volume of stories of 
Japanese life, to appear in June under the 
title ‘‘ Custom of the Country.’’ ‘The same 
firm have also in hand Frances Gerard’s 
‘*Romance of Ludwig II of Bavaria,’’ and 
Joseph Hatton’s romance, ‘‘ In the Dawn of 
Empire.’’ As at present arranged all these 
are to appear simultaneously on your side. 

Everyone who travels now seems to consider 
it his bounden duty to forthwith write a book 
acquainting the public with his impressions 
and experiences. Some day perhaps a lover 
of statistics will demonstrate the extent of the 
influence which the enormous development of 
modern traveling has had upon the book- 
world. Canon Knox Little is one of the 
latest recruits in this department of literature. 
He has been to South Africa, where the result 
of English colonizing in general, and Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes’ work in particular, seem to 
have filled him with an enthusiasm which can 
only find its natural outlet on paper. Accord- 
ingly we are to havea book entitled ‘‘ Sketches 
and Studies in South Africa,’’ in which the 
Rev. Canon, besides recording his own im- 
pressions and experiences, will enlarge upon 
the history of the colony, and dilate upon the 
prospects and possibilities of federation. 

Commenting upon the extraordinary success 
achieved by Ian MacLaren in his American 
tour, one of the evening journals remarks that 
this is evidently the golden age of literature. 
It is estimated that Mr. J. M. Barrie will have 
made £100,000 ($500,000) out of the dramati~ 
zation of ‘‘ The Little Minister,’’ before it has 
run its course. He is said to be the most 
successful of English litterateurs, though Miss 
Marie Corelli and Mr. Hall Caine are not far 
behind him. The late Mrs. Oliphant never 
made more than £5,000 ($25,000) a year, but 
Mr. Crockett is said to have been making 
considerably more than that sum for the last 
half-dozen years. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy has been very busy 
with his pen lately. The ink on his ‘‘ Remin- 
iscences’’ is scarcely dry before the issue is 
announced of the closing volume of the 
‘* History of Modern England,’’ which he is 
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contributing to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s ‘‘ Story of 
the Nations.”’ This volume is called ‘‘ From 
the Reform Bill to the Present Time,’’ and 
when it is mentioned that the death of Mr. 
Gladstone is included in the book, it will be 
seen that Mr. McCarthy has come pretty well 
up to date. An interesting feature of the 
book is a review, in Mr. McCarthy’s best 
style, of the literature, science and art of the 
Victorian reign. 

Mr. Grant Richards will publish a volume 
by Miss E. M. Clerke, entitled ‘‘ Fable and 
Song in Italy.’’ Miss Clerke contributed 


Copyright, 1899, by Herbert S. Stone and Company. 
From “A Little Legacy and Other Stories.” 


some of the translations contained in Dr. 
Garnett’s recent work on Italian literature. 
Her latest book traces out the evolution 
of the Chivalric Poems from the street ballads, 
the repertory of the itinerant minstrel-craft. 
The transformation of the classical myths into 
medizeval fairy-tales forms another branch of 
the subject; and Boiardo’s poem, rescued 
from unmerited oblivion by Sir Antonio 
Pabizzi, is shown to be the great store-house 
of legendary lore, drawn from the most varied 


News 


sources. Other chapters treat of Manzoni 
and Guisti, especially in their relation to the 
development of modern Italian as a literary 
language. The subject is illustrated by verse 
translations from the works referred to, as 
well as from the folk-songs of the Italian 
peasantry in all parts of the peninsula. 


Mr. J. S. Fletcher has a new book nearly 
ready, ‘‘ From the Broad Acres; Stories Illus- 
trative of Rural Life in VYorkshire.’’ The 
little volume will contain over twenty charac- 
teristic tales of Yorkshire folk. It will be 
published by Mr. Grant Richards. 


Mr. Monkshood’s newly-issued monograph 
on ‘‘ Rudyard Kipling; The Man and His 
Work,’’ has been received with an outburst of 
criticism of the most extreme severity. ‘‘ Ob- 


viously incompetent,’’ ‘‘ feeble style,’’ ‘‘ faults . 
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of grammar, untrained judgment;’’ ‘‘ far- 
rago of ineptitude,’’ are some of the expres- 
sions used. Evidently this inaugural volume 
of Messrs. Greening’s series — ‘‘ English 
Writers of To-Day ’’—is not calculated to im- 
prove the prospects of that venture. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s 
promised work on Kipling will prove to be 
more worthy of the subject. 


Much interest is aroused in religious circles 
by the news that ‘‘ The Puritan’’ has secured 
for early publication, a new story by the Rev. 
Charles M. Sheldon. It is expected to make 
a sensation. 


The Rev. G. W. Clutterbuck, who lost his 
life in the recent wreck of the Channel steamer 
‘‘ Stella,’’? wrote an interesting volume of his 
experiences as a Wesleyan missionary in 
India. ‘The publisher, Mr. H. J. Osborne, of 
Paternoster Row, is now promoting the sale of 
the volume for the benefit of Mr. Clutterbuck’s 
family. Asoor. 


A SUMMER EVENING SKY. 


Fair islands of delight with golden brinks 
Afloat in summer seas, by soft winds fanned ; 
Soon fading as the ebbing daylight shrinks 
(Yet for a while the lingering sunset blinks 
Through drowsy forest-trees of fairy-land)— 


While the new moon, a silvery galleon, 
Steers in pursuit of the departed sun 
And skims along the trees, then downward sinks. 
From ‘‘ An Epic of the Soul.” 
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CHICAGO’S NEW BOOKS 


By Lucy MONROE. 


In ‘‘ The Bushwhackers and Other Stories,’’ 
by Charles Egbert Craddock, there is a certain 
touch of assurance, of confidence, which is so 
pleasant to find that it disarms criticism. One 
feels that here is a writer who understands her 
profession, who has worked and striven and 
made sacrifices to attain a definite end. She 
has a talent for industry in addition to her 
talent for expression. And the two together 
have given her a distinct and enviable place in 
contemporary American literature. More- 
over, Miss Murfree is one of the few writers 
who have had discrimination enough to con- 
fine themselves to the things they know. 
Through her the Tennessee mountains have 
become a definite and visible locality, the 
rugged mountaineers a tangible reality. This 
is no small achievement,—to have given form 
to a thing that was formless and revealed 
beauty in the undiscovered. In this latest 
book, which is issued in capital shape by 
Herbert S. Stone and Company, one doubts 
the genuineness of her mountaineers as little 
as that of the mountains themselves, ‘‘ when, 
as in sudden enchantment, darkness became 
light and night developed into dawn, when 
color renewed the landscape, and the dull sky 
grew red as if flushed with sudden triumph, 
and the black mountains turned royally purple 
in the distance and tenderly green nearer at 
hand, and the waters of the river leaped and 
flashed like a live thing, as with an actual joy 
in existence, and the great fiery sun, full of 
vital yellow flame, flared up over the eastern 
horizon.’’ It was then, to such an accompani- 
ment, that Hilary Knox clattered away with 
the troopers into a new life. It is a simple 
little story of a young soldier, but it is by no 
means a conventional one. And it is told 
with a grace and sincerity and sympathy 
which few writers can command. Miss Mur- 
free has tamed the exuberance of her style 
until it is now an admirable vehicle for her 
thought, itself so full of color. There is the 
same fiery enthusiasm as at first, but it is held 
in check with more dignity and restraint. One 
of the two other stories in the book deals with 
the French and Indians in Tennessee in 1761, 
and with a blunt, unimaginative young Scotch- 
man, who nevertheless conceives and executes 
some brave deeds. ‘There is action enough in 
the tales, with their serene background of 
mountains, and there is sharp intensity of 
feeling. 


One of the most conspicuous figures in Chi- 
cago journalism is Miss Amy Leslie, whose 
articles upon actors and acting in the Daz/y 
News have made her name familiar to every 
one who is connected with the stage. They 
make no pretense of seriousness; they are 
frankly as light and flippant and personal as- 
the mood of the writer suggests at the moment. 
There is nothing she enjoys so much as being 
run away with by her enthusiasm. And it is 
rather refreshing to find a critic who is not 
afraid of it. Few of them however are gifted 
with the exuberant vocabulary which helps. 
Miss Leslie to give expression to her feeling. 
There is a luxuriance in her language which 
makes one feel as though it were summer all 
the year. It is certainly not commonplace 
and its surprises arouse one’s curiosity. Miss 
Leslie has discrimination, however, and fre- 
quently bestows her tumultuous adjectives. 
where they are deserved. And in one way or 
another the book she is now bringing out is 
entertaining. It is called ‘‘ Some Players,’’ and 
is issued ina limited numbered edition, sev- 
enty-five copies on imperial Japanese vellum, 
and one hundred copies on plate paper. The 
names of subscribers are printed at the end, 
and the book is ornamented with a portrait of 
the author and innumerable reproductions of 
autographed photographs of actors. A popu- 
lar edition will follow in the fall. It is with 
the liveliest anticipations of pleasure that one 
reads the opening paragraph,—‘‘ Modjeska 
belongs to another century, and rich as this 
ebullient era is in her possession, it is quite 
unworthy so brilliant and unusual a person- 
ality, a genius so enthralling and esthetic, a 
woman so exquisitely attuned in delicate fem- 
ininity and picturesque force of intellect ; and 
she rises out of the hurry and turmoil of 
modernity like a Druid priestess waking from 
a sleep of centuries, shaking the oak leaves 
from her beautiful brow, and smiling out 
fathomless knowledge at the brand-new young 
world.’’ This extraordinary versatility in the 
application of words produces many other 
picturesque paragraphs, ‘‘ amenable to no gov- 
ernment,’’ as she says of Bernhardt, ‘‘ but the 
irresistible whirlwind of her own intensity.’’ 
Nevertheless it produces also some vivid little 
descriptions, as where she says that Mrs. Fiske 
is ‘‘ fine and sheer as a mist of lace,’’ and of 
Miss Marlowe that she is ‘‘as cool and fresh as 
a pale November dawn,’’ and of Terry that she 
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‘‘isthe picture woman of the century. All 
the impressionists have been thinking her and 
painting something ineffably tender and a 
trifle absent-minded—that’s Terry.’’ Mr. 
Mansfield for her is ‘‘ a dynamo of subtle emo- 
tions and tragic force; ’’ Mr. Bernard Shaw is 
‘‘a rich and peppery humorist, as deep and 
philosophical as Sophocles, and as modern as 
an arc light.’’ For Miss Leslie has nothing if 
not courage. If she thinks that Bernhardt’s 
name will shine on the scroll of fame with 
Sappho’s and Cleopatra's, she says so. And 
courage is not a bad quality in a critic. 

The advance orders for Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s new novel, ‘‘ Richard Carvel,’’ 
were so much larger than tbe publishers 
(The Macmillan Company) anticipated that 
the date of publication was postponed for 
several weeks. It came out finally and proved 
to be well worth waiting for. But this serious 
historical novel, with its atmosphere of old 
world courtesy and new world courage, its 
grace and dignity and fine turbulent serenity, 
is very different from the book which won 
Mr. Churchill fame. The West had a part in 
the airy farce known as ‘‘ The Celebrity,’’ 
but in ‘‘ Richard Carvel,’’ in spite of all Mr. 
Garland’s teachings, he has quite thrown 
over his own environment. Mr. Churchill 
lives in St. Louis, and he made the great lakes 
the center of his first novel. Miss Woolson 
is almost the only other writer for whom the 
winds and waters of Lake Michigan, its 
greens and purples, have made a significant 
background. In ‘‘ The Celebrity ’’ they really 
count, and the summer resort which is the 
focus of all the light and ludicrous maneuver- 
ing is actually known as Wequetonsing. 
It is a gay little place thrown down upon the 
shore of a radiant, shimmering bay, which 
carries Petoskey on one arm and the long 
slender Harbor Point on the other. There 
Mr. Churchill spent some weeks two or three 
years ago, and out of its varied elements and 
its restless search for pleasure he wound 
the gay absurdities of his clever farce. 
Mackinac has its Miss Woolson and Mrs. 
Catherwood, and Wequetonsing its Churchill, 
but the myriad resorts of the northern woods 
have yet to find a historian. 

In ‘‘ The Carcellini Emerald,’’ Mrs. Burton 
Harrison tells some light tales of Society with 
alargeS. The fact that her ladies who give 
dinners and wear wonderful jewels have no 
sort of distinction will not trouble her fol- 
lowers in the least. If the atmosphere is false 
and the conversation stilted no one will recog- 
nize it through the glitter and the glare. And 
Mrs. Harrison’s situations are ingenious, like 
that in the first story where a dictator in the 


Four Hundred steals the great emerald which 
had been sent around the table for admiration, 
One thing may be said for her, her tales are 
not drawn out and padded, and they are not 
dull. One may be provoked at oneself for 
reading them, but—one reads them. 

Miss Mary H. Kroutof this city, who wrote 
the book on Hawaii which Dodd, Mead ang 
Company published last fall, has written a 
new book called ‘‘ A Looker-on in London,” 
which is nowin press. Its material is derived 
from the experiences of the three years which 
Miss Krout spent in England as correspondent 
of the Chicago /nter-Ocean. The Venezuela 
controversy and the Queen’s Jubilee will figure 
in it, and as the author knew many conspic- 
uous and eminent men and women, it is safe 
to say that there will be interesting personal 
touches. Miss Krout is now writing a book 
for children, to be called, ‘‘ Alice’s Trip to 
Hawaii,’’ and when it is finished she will go 
to China for a syndicate of English and Amer- 
ican newspapers. A book called ‘‘In Com- 
mercial China ’’ will result probably from this 
journey. 

While Mr. Hamlin Garland is agitating the 
British metropolis by wearing American 
clothes, his new book, ‘‘ The ‘Trail of the 
Gold Seekers,”’ is being brought out by the 
Macmillan Company. It relates to his journey 
on horseback to the Klondike last summer. 


POETRY. 
She comes as hush and beauty of the night, 
And sees too deep for laughter ; 
Her touch is a vibration and a light 
From worlds before and after. 
From ‘* 7he Van with the Hoe and Other Poems,” 
by Edwin Markham. 


=The first move towards making perma- 
nent the history of the Cup Races in book 
form is made by R. H. Russell, who will 
bring out shortly a history in pictures, by L. A. 
Shafer, of the winning and defence of the 
America’s Cup. The pictures, reproduced 
from large wash drawings, show the most in- 
teresting point of each of the races. There is 
no type, save a concise note of explanation of 
the different challenges with dates and results, 
accompanying each of the pictures. 

=Small, Maynard and Company, will pub- 
lish a new bird book, entitled ‘‘ On the Birds’ 
Highway,’’ by Mr. Reginald Heber Howe, Jr. 
Mr. Howe’s essays comprise studies of the 
birds along the Eastern coast from Maine to 
Maryland. The book will contain some sixty 
illustrations in half-tone from photographs by 
the author and a colored frontispiece in helio- 
type after a painting by Mr. Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes. 
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NEWS FROM NEW YORK 


BY FRANCIS W. HALSEY. 


Symmer is well upon us and yet the pub- 
fishers’ announcements are of unusual interest 
ata time of the year when most things are 
going over till the autumn. They are espe- 
cially attractive in the line of biography and 
reminiscences. The memoir of Mrs. Oliphant, 
at first announced for the autumn, has been 
brought forward for June 15th, and it is cer- 
tain to prove one of the most attractive books 
of its kind that readers will see this summer. 
A considerable part of it will be an autobiog- 
raphy, but this embraces only the early years 
of the author’s life. Mrs. Oliphant’s wide 
range of vision, her industrious and devoted 
life, contain material which will very percep- 
tibly deepen the impression which even those 
who knew her well had formed of her. 

Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard has been long 
engaged upon his reminiscences. They are 
not likely to see the light before the autumn, 
and readers may well be content to wait for 
the last finishing touches to what ought to 
prove a book of very exceptional interest. 
Mr. Stoddard’s literary life began in his youth 
and he is now a very old man. He has known 
every one, the great as well as the minor fig- 
ures in American literature. He has long 
been known to possess a large collection of 
letters, souvenirs and manuscripts, and his 
memory, moreover, even at this time, is accu- 
rate and full. 

More than ten years have passed since the 
death of Edward P. Roe, and now we hear of 
avolume in the nature of a memoir which 
will be called ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Life of 
Edward P Roe.’’ It will also contain a series 
of papers in the nature of autobiography. His 
sister has edited the work. Not much is 
heard nowadays of Mr. Roe’s writings, once 
the best selling of all works in their kind. But 
itmay be expected that a new generation will 
find this volume entitled to some attention. 

Professor MacMaster has not been able to 
complete the fifth volume of his ‘‘ History of the 
People of the United States ’’ in time for pub- 
lication this season. Much interest has been 
felt in this work, and disappointment will be 
shown at its postponement until the autumn. 
History, as this author writes it, cannot be 
Written as novels are, and the wisest interests 
demand that haste should not be followed in 
its production. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s biography of Charlotte 
Bronté is soon to be reprinted in a form that 


will include chapters that were suppressed in 
consequence of the outcry made by friends 
and relatives. Some notes by Clement Shorter, 
whose book on the Brontés is well known, 
will be added. 

Clement Scott, who has been, perhaps, the 
best known dramatic critic in London for 
many years, has been writing his reminis- 
cences, and arrangements have already been 
made for bringing them out here. It is under- 
stood that the last proof sheets have been 
corrected, but I believe no date has been fixed 
for their publication in this country. 

Just as I write, a volume entitled ‘‘ Lady 
Louisa Stuart: Selections from her Manu- 
scripts,’’ is ready, a volume which relates to 
a life prolonged to ninety-four, and embracing 
the last half of the eighteenth century and the 
first half of this. She saw the court life of 
George III, and among her correspondents, 
many letters being given in this volume, were 
Scott, Mrs. Lockhart and Lady Montagu. 

Readers who recall Clara Tschudi’s volume 
on Marie Antoinette, a charming book from a 
Norwegian writer, will be glad to know that 
the same author’s sketch of the ex-Empress 
Eugenie will very soon appear in an English 
translation. 

Edmund Gosse has spent parts of several 
years in completing a work on the life and 
letters of Dr. John Donne, dean of St. Paul’s 
1573-1631. It will not alone be interesting as 
a sketch of the dean, but ought to shed a good 
deal of light on a period of English history 
concerning which not too many letters and 
memoirs are extant. But we shall have to 
wait for it until the fall. 

In the matter of Kipling, we have this 
month the important fact that his newspaper 
correspondence now sees the light in an 
authorized version in two volumes bearing the 
title ‘‘From Sea to Sea.”’ One of these 
volumes will contain the authorized text of 
‘The American Notes.’’ Mr. Kipling has 
also prepared an authorized version of his 
‘‘ Departmental Ditties,’’ forming a volume 
embracing in addition ‘‘ Ballads and Barrack 
Room Ballads.’’ Meanwhile, the thirteenth 
volume is almost ready in the outward bound 
edition. 

On the list of best selling books now appear 
‘No. 5 John Street,’’ by Richard Whiteing 
and ‘‘ Hugh Gwyeth, a Roundhead Cavalier,”’ 
by Beulah Marie Dix. The first book 
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has reached its eighth impression in London, 
while here it has gone to its fourth. ‘‘ Hugh 
Gwyeth ’”’ is now inits third edition. It is 


its author’s first book, and her first piece of 
published writing except a short story in 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Miss Dix is not yet 
twenty-three years old, and was only gradu- 
ated two years ago from Radcliffe College, 
where the highest honors were accorded her. 
Her extreme youth, coupled with the success 
of this book, naturally makes one hope that 
success may not spoil her. 

Beside Miss Dix’s book we have before us 
now another volume of fiction by an author 
very young—R. V. Risley, who wrote ‘‘ Men’s 
Tragedies.’’ He is not yet twenty-four years 
old. His success has spurred him on to write 
at a prolific rate—far too prolific for any work 
to be done well. He is said to have produced 
as many as five thousand words in a day, 
which are at least five times too many. It is 
further said that since the beginning of the 
year he has produced two complete novels of 
sixty thousand words each, which are at least 
one too many. 


News 


Winston Churchill’s ‘‘ Richard Carvel’ hag 
almost gone into a third edition before it was 
published. Great things are hoped for it. 

The title of the next novel from Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward is ‘‘Eleanor.’’ She is now Writing 
it, and it has been secured for serial publi- 
cation next year in Harper’s Magazine. 

A book of verse which every one is talking 
about is Edwin Markham’s ‘‘ The Man With 
the Hoe.’’ One hears of it everywhere. 
Readers write to the newspapers about it, 
biographical sketches are getting printed and 
reprinted, and letters of congratulation for the 
author from Howells, Stedman and others are 
being made known. 

A new edition will soon appear of Edward 
Bellamy’s ‘‘ Equality.’’ Besides several un- 
published writings of the author, it will con- 
tain a biographical sketch and a new portrait. 

G. W. Steevens, whose volume called ‘‘ The 
Land of the Dollar,’’ was about the most sane 
and striking book of travel in America we ever 
had from an Englishman, has a new volume 
in preparation called ‘‘ Imperial India.’’ It 
will not appear until the autumn. 

The Baedecker volume on the United States 
is almost ready in a new edition, in which will 
be given sixty pages of new matter, including 
a special article on Greater New York. 
Several new titles have been added to the 
bibliography and new maps and plans of 
Western States and cities. 

The increasing demand for books on the 
war shows no sign of falling off, provided we 
are to judge from the success of Governor 
Roosevelt's book on ‘‘ The Rough Riders.”’ 
Before it appeared, two editions had gone 
through the press. Meanwhile a volume on 
Santiago by Captain John Bigelow, a brother 
of Poultney Bigelow, is almost ready. 

E. W. Hornung has a new work with the 
title ‘‘ Dead Men Tell no Tales,’’ which is 
said fully to justify its title as to gruesomeness 
and to abound in romantic adventure. 

Charles Dudley Warner’s third novel in his 
series is about ready. Its title, as already an- 
nounced, is ‘‘ That Fortune.’’ 

A new volume by Max Pemberton is soon to 
appear, embracing Venetian stories, with the 
title ‘‘The Enchanted Isle.’”’ The same 
characters run through the various tales, and 
the author has endeavored to present an effec- 
tive picture of life in Venice long ago. 

Cy Warman is about to publish an account 
of a great railroad strike, told from the point 
of view of the men who organized and con- 
ducted it—the strike on the C. B. & Q. road of 
several years ago. Mr. Warman maintains 
that the public did not learn the true facts in that 
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conflict at the time it occurred. Nothing was 
published that the railway authorities objected 
fo. Matter was even prepared by the railroad 
authorities, and he asserts that only one news- 
rin the country printed matter which was 
free from that kind of control. 
Maurice Hewlett is writing for an English 
riodical a new romance called ‘‘ The Judg- 
ment of Boris,’’ the scene being laid in Venice 
inthe fifteenth century. 
Robert W. Chambers’ book, ‘‘ Ashes of 
Empire,’’ has met with the censure of the 
German Emperor and its circulation has been 









Papias, alive when men were living who 
had known the Apostles alive, was the first 
man recorded who collected facts from those 
who heard from eye-witnesses the history of 
Jesus the Christ. All that is known of what 
hewrote could be printed in a page or so of 
Book News, but this page is thus far our 
earliest word of the knowledge, the writings, 
the beliefs and the ideas of Christians when the 
crucifixion was as distant from them as is the 
death of Jefferson and Adams from us. His 
name, ‘‘ Papias,’’ has been used by Mr. Edward 
H. Hall as title for one of those short books 
which seeks to sum current knowledge for in- 
telligent readers on a critical issue. In terms 
which call for no knowledge of Greek or even 
latin, Mr. Hall sketches the various records 
on which are based the conviction of some 
scholars, not all, that the Gospels as we know 
them vere a growth, that the mystical side of 
Paul’s epistles reflects Gnosticism and the 
theological of John’s Gospel, Philo and the 
Alexandrian Jewish philosophy. This is all 
neatly done and the notes contain a very fair 
citation of the authorities. The book is use- 
ful; if one read closely and mark where the 
citation of a fact slides into an inference, 
which inference a page or two beyond has be- 
come fact for more inference. The truth is 
that the misty hour which succeeds the bright 
dawn and comes before the clearer day of 
Christianity is as yet a fog not penetrable, 
whose few facts are chiefly interpreted by tem- 
perament. Any day a parched papyrus from 
the Fayum may settle matters; but until it 
ssettled, it is as well to remember that the 
drift of recent discovery has done more to 
substantiate simple acceptance of the Gospels 
than the ingenious guesses about this misty 
hour ; but there remains much adjustment of 
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prohibited throughout his dominion, which 
ought to havea good effect on the popular de- 
mand for it. In France, the book issaid to have 
attracted some special attention from critics, 
and in England its sale has already been large. 

The long promised ‘‘ Agatha Webb,’’ a de- 
tective story by Anna Katherine Green, is about 
ready. Readers of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case”’ 
wishing to meet with startling horrors, will, it 
is said, fully realize all their ambitions in this 
book. ‘Those who have already gone through 
its pages declare it to be superior to ‘‘ The 
Leavenworth Case.’’ 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D. 


old views before all new truth is known, for it 
is the revelation of truth which makes the 
Gospels precious and not the Gospels which 
make truth precious or credible. 

* 

* * 

The two new volumes of the Polychrome 
Bible, ‘‘ Joshua,’’ by Rev. Professor W. H. 
Bennett, of New College, London, and ‘‘ Eze- 
kiel,’’ by Professor W. H. Toy, of Harvard, 
deal with altogether different problems. 
‘Joshua ’’ is a record compiled from different 
sources. No keen young reader probably ever 
turned its pages in family reading without 
feeling transitions in it or catching the rela- 
tion between the last of it and the first part of 
Judges. ‘‘ Ezekiel’’ is a single utterance of 
known period, personal and steeped in the 
time, spirit, thinking, the knowledge, the 
imagination and the superstition of the day 
and a well-recorded day. Mr. Bennett has 
with more or less success to decipher and 
separate the materials used. Often he has for 
his purpose to draw sharp lines where the evi- 
dence is scanty. He has before him a prob- 
lem not unlike that of our own English his- 
tories and legal theories which once treated 
the Norman Conquest as completed by a single 
battle; but which now regards it as a slow 
process. Both views are in ‘‘ Joshua.’’ The 
Tel Amarma tablets have also given us a record 
of the Palestine of days before ‘‘ Joshua’’ and 
they are freely drawn upon, but in an extremely 
conservative spirit. Mr. Bennett does not go 
far; but you are on very solid ground when 
walking withhim. For‘‘ Ezekiel,’’ Babylonia 
and Assyria are the mine of comment and 
illustration. For the translation there are 
many irritating changes as ‘‘thus says the 
Lord,’’ for ‘‘ thus saith the Lord,’’ which is 
as though one were to correct Shakespeare in 
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like tashiun—as hus, indeed, been done and 
avandoned—and many which do naught but 
to break the stately going of a great speech 
and some which be needed by the sense and 
are right, for the object of translation in sacred 
books is not the purpose of the photographer, 
but the desire of the painter, who repeats 
again the purple glory of the dawn and is the 
truer thereby. 


* * 

‘“The Profit of the Many,’’ by Mr. 
Edward Tallmadge Root, is one of many 
books likely to be written in the next twenty- 
five years attacking the present machinery for 
the distribution ot the products of labor on 
the ground that it is unchristian. Exactly as 
the medizeval clergy fought the battle of the 
slave, the serf and the villain, until first per- 
sonal and next political rights were won, so 
the clergyman of to-day steadily gravitates to 
the fight forlabor. To-day, as everyone with 
a clerical acquaintance knows, this is the 
underlying conviction, purpose and desire in 
the ministerial mind under thirty-five years of 
age or so. Sometimes, very rarely, silenced 
by material considerations, but more often by 
honest doubt as to the remedy. Mr. Root has 
grappled with this issue. Heuses the Mosaic 
code as typical of the divine purpose that 
society shall devote its efforts to the preven- 
tion of poverty rather than the protection of 
property. Christ’s teachings he marshals 
to show that they were aflame with a passion 
for human equality to be reached by mutual 
service done without thought of personal 
reward. To this personal devotion, Mr. Root 
looks to continue the effort which now works 
for personalends. What Thiers said, however, 
‘* While men will die for their country, they 
will not make pig iron for their country,’’ 
promises to be long true. His thesis, Mr. 
Root shapes and supports in the old-fashioned 
way, with citation and proof-text ; but he is 
quite as much in earnest as if he wrote in a more 
modern dialect. The Hebrew is somewhat un- 
necessary, but since it is introduced, it would 
be better to have it accurate. 

* 


‘“The Old Testament from the Modern 


” 


Point of View,’’ is an attempt by Prof. 
L. W. Batten of the Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity School in Philadelphia, to put the 
facts, method and conclusions in regard to the 
internal analysis of the Old Testament in 
such shape that an unlettered man can follow 
and understand. This is chiefly done by 
the use of the parallel column and Dr. Batten 
confines himself to those general statements 
on which an approximate certainty is possible. 
Two different issues are presented in this mat- 
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ter. One is that the different books were 
compilations. The otner is that we can point 
out each compilation in detail. The first js 
certain. To assume compilation absent is on 
a par with the theory that the rocks were made 
with the fossils inside of them to puzzle im. 
pious men and lead astray those bent on skep- 
ticism. Whether the compilation can now be 
disentangled is another matter and it is in the 
lack of the humility of ignorance that the 
‘* Higher Critics’’ are least satisfactory. Pro- 
fessor Batten is reverent, religious, and anxious 
toteach. He draws a line between miracles jn 
the Old and New Testament, the latter as 
supported by historical evidence and the other 
not, a thesis not easy to support. Jonah he 
regards asa parable. The vital issue whether 
the sixty-six canonical books were written 
under a divine inspiration differing in kind 
and not in degree from that vouchsafed all 
good men desiring divine aid and seeking to 
do divine service he does not explicitly face. 
Beside this issue, all else is detail. 
* 
* * 

The more men know, the less they feel and 
the more they feel the less they know. This 
is the reason, why, speaking after the manner 
of men, so many reformers are fools and so 
few wise men work reforms. ‘‘ Economic 
Aspects of the Liquor Problem,’’ by John 
Koren is one of those sober and careful pre- 
sentations of fact which will be least read by 
those actively combating the evil and most 
cited by those supinely accepting the horrible 
harm done by liquor. Mr. Koren, a Swede 
who began doing work in investigation for 
Colonel Carroll D. Wright in Boston, later for 
the National Department of Labor, and last 
for the ‘‘Committee of Fifty’’ for several 
years past, isa faithful inquirer, well-balanced, 
knowing the nether side of life, a little swayed 
by his specialized knowledge in passing on 
the life of the poor, hard-working, accurate, 
but with no special insight or deductive 
powers. He has partly compiled and partly 
written a careful summary of the cost and the 
consequences of intemperance under the edit- 
ing of Mr. Henry W. Farnam, one of the Pro- 
fessors of Political Economy in Yale. Mr. 
Koren puts the cost of liquor-drinking at a 
lower figure than the usual temperance esti- 
mate, about one-fourth. Its share in pauper- 
ism, he points out is one of several causes. 
He analyzes its racial frequency and finds, as 
might be anticipated that the Irish suffer most. 
The destitute and dependent child he shows!s 
chiefly due to drink in one parent or the other. 
Tables fill a part of the book and these are 
dull to most, though when your taste 1s 
formed there is an intoxicating exhilaration in 
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atable of figures, particularly if you have got 
them together ; but most of the book is a plain 
logical statement, without question the most 
important yet made on its subject in this 


country. 
* 
* * 


Mr. Ellis Yarnall, still in the fresh flower of 
sound old age has gathered the recollections 
of many years in his book whose title, 
« Wordsworth and the Coleridges,’’ is a good 
but inadequate summary of its contents. 
Mr. Yarnall, fifty years ago was of the Phila- 
delphia group which discovered Wordsworth 
before he was appreciated in England at his 
full stature. For halfa century he has known 
the Wordsworths and their friends—the Cole- 
ridges and has woven his recollection, apposite 
quotations and an apt comment into a volume 
which will be read for a season and then 
perennially appear in the foot-notes of the 
academic books about books. A most impor- 
tant service has been done to literary ana by 
preserving these records and recollections, a 
service only one of many for which literary 
Philadelphia will long be grateful to Professor 
Albert Henry Smythe. The book is agreeable. 
It has—as how could it fail to have—-the level 
urbanity, the addressful ease and the broad, 
kindly and simple manner of its author. 
Charles Kingsley, Keble and that brusque and 
blundering man, William E. Forster, are 
within Mr. Yarnall’s mellow and gracious 
horizon. 

x" * 

Mr. Robert Mackintosh, professor in an 
“Independent College,’’ or as we should say 
congregational theological seminary in Man- 
chester is one of the group of thinking men 
who are shifting the axis of English intellectual 
progress from the Universities North or 
South. He is Scotch, fresh from the Hegelian 
impulses of Glasgow whose end we have not 
yet seen and ‘‘ From Comte to Benjamin 
Kidd’’ is an attempt to show that the bio- 
logical explanation does not unlock the 
mystery of social development unless one 
impose a rational cause and guidance. Things 
in short do not grow of themselves and the 
cause of the egg is not all within its shell 
either for chickens or institutions. It is a 
pretty puzzle, butthe need for the Reason in 
order to make explanations reasonable sub- 
sists after all discoveries and all theories 
about them. Mr. Mackintosh is after all a 
mere flagman on the track. He neither lays 
the line, nor operates it, but the chief value of 
his book is that it makes quite clear how com- 
pletely the sociological explication of the day 
tests on biological analogy and like all 
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analogy misleading, unless vigorously re- 
strained,—an illuminating suggestion. 
* 


* * 

Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull has given in 
‘* Border Lines in the Field of Doubtful Prac- 
tices,’? one of those clear didactic helpful 
utterances of which his life has been full. The 
argument for total abstinence in alcohol, 
cards, dancing and smoking is a very strong 
one though not conclusive. But given Dr. 
Trumbull’s ideal and no compromise is wise as 
he shows. No young man or woman sincerely 
anxious to go unspotted of the world can read 
this book without learning that one sure way 
to do this is to go where there are no spots. 
At bottom the controversy over these debat- 
able things is part of the old warfare between 
morals and art, the life of repression and the 
life of expression, the Jew and the Greek. 

* 
* * 

Mr. Edwin Markham, a middle-aged Cali- 
fornian, has the note of Gerald Massey, the 
protest against life's wrongs to the down-trod, 
with a more somber strain, less running rhyme 
and more power. Gathered in a volume, 
‘*The Man witha Hoe and Other Poems,”’ 
his verse assumes a clearer importance than in 
the magazines. The volume is slender and 
some of the verse mannered, but if it is followed 
by a body of verse, it will give him a sure 
place among those who bequeath a poem or 
two to the anthologies. Few, very few living 
American poets will. Some lines are of high 
level :— 

‘* The large mansions of the mind, 
That are the rest and shelter of mankind.’’ 

Mr. Markham’s passionate plea that civil- 
ization keeps men down when in fact, it has 
given them their only chance is popular and 
thrills, but thrills do not make verse. Form 
alone does that. 


* * 
* 


Brookline is the very wealthy and exclusive 
suburb of Boston, a city remarkable for its 
high per capita wealth. The education of 
Brookline represents about the best that can 
be done where the public schools are attended 
only by the well-to-do. Mr. Samuel T. 
Dutton is superintendent under these agree- 
able conditions. ‘‘ Social Phases of Edu- 
cation,’’ gathers ten essays and addresses by 
him such as come from this work and these 
surroundings. Original they are not, but 
they are useful, they reflect the last edge of 
the educational advance and they give an 
admirable idea of the contents of the modern 
schoolmaster’s mind. They will also serve 
the very useful purpose of reminding the 
faithful school-teacher of what he knows 
already. 
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MAGAZINES 


Harper's Magazine opens with the sixth 
chapter of Senator Lodge’s history of the 
recent war, describing the blockade of Manila 
and the coming of peace. Mr. Zangwill ina 
story called ‘‘ Transitional,’’ deals with a 
phase of development, typical of Jewish life in 
England and America. Russell Sturgis has 
an illustrated paper on ‘‘ The Interior Deco- 
ration of the City House,’’ a branch of art in 
which he is recognized as an eminent author. 
Marriott Watson’s story, ‘‘ The Princess Zin- 
nie,’’ becomes more thrilling in adventure. 
William D. Howells continues his ‘‘ Silver 
Wedding Journey.’’ Frederick Remington 
has an illustrated war story. W.C. Ford 
discusses trade policy with the colonies, while 
poems, sketches, etc., enhance the attractive- 
ness of the number. 


Scribner's Magazine has a frontispiece of 
Daniel Webster, finely engraved on wood 
from a rare daguerreotype accompanied by 
a paper from the pen of Senator Hoar who 
spent years in gathering the materials for it. 
Russell Sturgis has an illustrated paper on 
John LaFarge in which he defines that gifted 
painter’s place in art, and analyzes his 
methods. James F. Archibald, the war 
correspondent, tells with pen and camera how 
reconstruction goes on in Havana; W. R. 
Leigh tells clearly and minutely how the 
foreign mails are handled at New York; Mr. 
Stephenson's letters describe his invalid life 
at Bournemouth, where he was visited by many 
eminent literary men. The fiction, all of the 
first quality, is contributed by Bliss Perry, Joel 
Chandler Harris and other favorites. 


Current Century is a story-teller’s number, 
and is novel in its make-up. Mrs. James T. 
Fields tells of a visit to George Eliot, and quotes 
unpublished letters from the famous novelist. 
*“ Stevenson in Samoa ’’ contains such remin- 
iscences as might be expected from the story- 
teller’s step-daughter and secretary. ‘‘ The 
Making of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’’ gives the 
true story of Alexander Selkirk and his so- 
journ on Juan Fernandez, with reproductions 
of his gun, his trunk, and other relics, and 
clears De Foe of the charge of having stolen 
his literary material from the original Robin- 
son Crusoe. Victor Hugo as an artist is the 
subject of a paper by Le Cocq de Lautreppe, 
in which are reproduced several of the poet’s 
hasty sketches and more elaborate designs. 
Critical articles on famous fiction-makers are 
Henry Rutgers Marshall’s study of ‘‘ Rudyard 
Kipling and Racial Instinct ’’ and Montgomery 
Schuyler’s ‘‘ The Canonization of Stevenson.’’ 
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A photograph of the bust of Lincoly 
modeled from life in 1860 makes the striking 
frontispiece of McClure’s Magazine, the open- 
ing article of which is an instructive jllys. 
trated paper on the automobile, telling what jt 
costs, how it is operated, what it will do, etc. 
‘* James Sears: A Naughty Person,” is q 
quaintly diverting story of boyhood pranks, 
Captain Brady, U.S. A., gives his personal 
experiences as a train dispatcher. Professor 
Newcomb has an exceedingly entertaining 
paper with fine illustrations, on ‘‘ The Unsolved 
Problems of Astronomy.’’ A droll story ofa 
stage hold-up, a biographical sketch of Kip- 
ling by Professor Norton, and a couple of 
short stories constitute the features that 
will be best liked. 


The Cosmopolitan has a striking frontispiece 
representing Moslems in the captured convent 
of Abyle. There are notable illustrated articles 
on ‘‘Some Americans who have Married 
Titles,’’ on ‘‘ Balzac and his Work,” on 
‘“‘Samoan Types of Beauty,’’ on ‘‘ Father 
Sosimus,’’ on ‘‘ The Hero of the Regiment,” 
and on ‘‘ The Building of an Empire,” 
a paper disclosing philosophic study and 
historical research. There are also illus- 
trated articles on tea-drinking in many lands, 
on the art of swimming and on “ Frederick 
Funston, the Hero.’’ Other contributions 
by popular writers combine to give the 
number amply diversified interest. 


The Atlantic opens with a thoughtful 
paper by Professor Cunningham, of Cambridge, 
in which he presents a study of the English 
policy of imperialism ‘‘ from the nationalism 
of a hundred years ago to the cosmopolitanism 
of to-day.’’ Horace Howard Furness dis- 
cusses in his illuminating style the plot of 
Much Ado About Nothing. Professor Liddell 
treats in a radical yet scholarly way of ‘‘ The 
Right Approach to English Literature.” 
Charles Johnston analyzes thoroughly and dis- 
cusses with a candor which will doubtless 
elicit controversy the America spirit of litera- 
ture. Conspicuously good among the other 
papers is Agnes Repplier’s picture of Revo- 
lutionary times from the contemporary diary 
of a Philadelphia Quaker lady. 

Munsey’s Magazine offers wide variety. 
The New York Sun’s Havana correspondent 
has a paper entitled ‘‘ After Peace for Cuba, 
What?’’ A paper on the New York Yacht 
Club will be read with wide interest in 
aquatic circles. The stage department devotes 
sixteen pages to a review of the past season and 
its triumphs; the storiette department gains a 
heightened interest from its illustrations; 
there are portraits of people who have got into 
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the public eye in one way or another; there 
are papers on industrial stocks by the late 
Rosweli P. Flower and by Mr. Depew; and 
there is chat in a pleasant vein about the new 
pooks and the people who are making them, 
that will interest all people of a literary turn. 


A unique feature of the Puritan is the 
first of a series of papers called ‘‘ The Bi- 
ography of a Child,’’ by Dr. Millicent Shinn, 
an authority on child study. Other articles 
which merit special mention are ‘‘ An Experi- 
ment in Socialism ;’’ ‘‘ The Limitations of a 
Library ;’’ ‘‘ The Pursuit of Beauty ;’’ ‘‘ The 
Crusade Against the Musquito ;’’ ‘‘ The Well- 
Dressed Woman;’’ and ‘‘ The Making of a 
Hammock ’’; while the papers which treat of 
fire precautions, public and private, and house- 
keeping as a business, have a thoroughly 
practical interest. One other article which 
will interest the literary world is that devoted 
to the career of the novel. As a study it is 
clear, informing, and calculated to stimulate 
discussion. 

Lippincott’s Magazine begins a new life with 
the July number. New writers contribute to 
its pages ; new artists have clothed it in deco- 
rative covers; new types make its contents 
more grateful to the eye; and in every feature 
there is manifestation of new spirit. The 
completed novel—a feature inaugurated by 
this magazine—is ‘‘The Fox Woman,”’ by 
John Luther Long; a half humorous and 
wholly touching story of the infatuation of a 
little Japanese artist for a willful American 
belle who never realized the tragic side of the 
affair. Another strong feature is a story by 
the lamented author of ‘‘ David Harum,”’ 
called ‘‘ The Teller ’’—the only other story he 
is known to have written. Mrs. Crowninshield 
also contributes a picturesque story of Cuban 
life; and there are sketches by Miss Wharton, 
Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, and others. 


There are about half a dozen features of 
The Quaker, that merit special mention. 
Among them these: ‘‘ The Question of Vaca- 
tion,’’ four papers recording personal experi- 
ences and freely illustrated; ‘‘ The Fourth 
Afloat,’’ which tells how the day of free- 
dom is honored in the Navy; ‘‘The Re- 
creations of Prominent Men,’’ telling how men 
who have swayed the destinies of nations can 
be boys again in pursuit of the elusive trust ; 
an account of a menagerie race with which 
Americans celebrated one Fourth of July in 
Guatemala ; ‘‘ The Loot of the Pampas Flyer,’’ 
a former paymaster’s experience of a hold-up, 
on an Argentine railway ; and lastly the sur- 
prising celebration of Juan Smith, the solitary 
American resident of Guam, prior to the late 
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war, the story of whose commemoration of 
Independence Day certainly makes droll 
reading. 

The complete novel of the Argosy is ‘A 
Strike for Fortune,’’ by Henry H. Lewis, which 
narrates a curious series of adventures that 
wind up in the Hawaiian Islands. Another 
strong story is begun in this number, called 
‘In the Net of the Visconti,’’ in which cun- 
ning is matched against cunning in a game in 
which one player’s life is the stake. There 
are three other serials, prefaced with synopses 
for the benefit of new readers, and a fair sup- 
ply of short stories mostly teeming with the 
reckless adventure which rarely fails to catch 
the interest of even the most cursory reader. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly has a 
sympathetic personal sketch by Mrs. John 
A. Logan of Mrs. McKinley, which freely 
illustrates her life in the White House. Ex- 
Chief Bonner, of New York, has a profusely 
illustrated paper on ‘‘ Fighting a Fire ’’ which 
tells that the steam fire engine of to-day 
will throw a one and a half inch stream into a 
window from eighty-five to one hundred feet 
above the ground, using its own hose and 
standing in front of the building. Major 
Studer gives a clear account of conditions in 
the Philippines. H. P. Reas in an illustrated 
paper on ‘‘ Art and the Pin-hole in Photog- 
raphy ’’ tells many things that will interest 
alike the amateur and the professional devotee 
of the camera; and four short stories com- 
plete the list of contents. 


Ainslee’s Magazine opens with a_ short 
story of Egyptian life by Gilbert Parker 
who has put into it much of local warmth 
and color. Two other short stories having 
American life for their themes will also attract 
attention—‘‘ The Pardon of Thomas Whalen,”’ 
a tale of political life in the West, and 
‘* Sisera,’’ a rather gruesome picture of the 
unhappy effects of the Civil War in a small 
community. Eugene Wood contributes 
‘The Coming of the Circus’’; Daniel T. 
Ames, the noted expert, discusses the science 
of handwriting; Theodore Dreiser describes 
the log of an ocean pilot. There are other 
good things—notably the Literary Weather 
Bureau satire —and the illustrations are many 
and fine. 


FAMILY. 


‘‘The Most Famous Little Town in Amer- 
ica’’ is the leading feature of Zhe Ladies’ 
Home Journal. William Perrine’s article 
‘¢ When Washington Was Married”’ is of 
unusual interest, as is ‘‘ ‘1 he Moonlight King,’’ 
by Prof. J. H. Gore, giving some remarkable 
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vagaries of Ludwig II, the mad ruler of Bavaria. 
‘*Girl Life in Germany’’ is contributed 
by Charlotte Bird, and ‘‘The First Camp- 
Meeting in America,’’ by Clifford Howard. 
‘*Captain Dieppe’’ by Anthony Hope con- 
tinues ; other contributors are John Kendrick 
Bangs, Anna Farquhar, Mrs. Charles Terry 
Collins, Edith Lawrence, and others. 

The Home Magazine has these illustrat- 
ed papers: ‘‘Where the Fire-Crackers Come 
From,’’ which tells the curious fact that 
practically all are made in this country, not in 
China; ‘‘ Famous Fourths of July,’’ recall- 
ing some historic celebrations ; ‘‘ Washington 
in New York,’’ which specifies various places 
in the metropolis which have been endeared 
to patriotic hearts by his association; ‘‘ The 
Old Maine and the New,’’ which tells some 
unfamiliar facts about the ill-fated battleship 
and her successor now being built in this city. 
Among other papers of general interest is one 
about Dr. Mary Walker and the fiction in- 
cludes five stories each with a definite interest. 


SPORTS. 

Outing is always at its best in July, natur- 
ally, and this month’s issue is aglow with the 
spirit of out-door life, and the manifold charms 
of nature. Among the exhilarating papers 
are those devoted to trouting in Pennsylvania, 
to cat-boating on Jersey inland waters, 
to the golf clubs of Chicago, to remote 
Norway, to canoeing down the Penob- 
scot and across the broad expanse of 
Moosehead Lake, to fishing for snapping 
mackerel, etc. Devotees of the bicycle 
will also find interest in two articles— 
‘*A Glorious Fourth Awheel,’’ and 
‘* Five Weeks Awheel in France ;’’ both 
are breezily written,| 
and the latter has 
some good descriptive, 
paragraphs. 


Wild Grape. 
Copyright, 1899, by A. C. McClurg and Company. 
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JUVENILE. 

Harper’s Round Table narrates the lively 
adventures of Gavin Hamilton ; tells a stir- 
ring story of events in Chilian waters called 
‘‘The Battle of the Apprentices;’’ has a 
timely paper by MacDonald Oxley on canoe- 
ing; an account of an exciting trip upon an 
engine entitled, ‘‘Soda Water Sal ;’’ a prize 
story, ‘‘ The Tramp’s Dollar ;’’ a concise but 
graphic account of explorers who have per- 
ished in the wilds ; an elephant hunt in Chi- 
cago by Chas. H. Day ; and an account of base 
ball in the Arctic region by Gen. Funston, the 
latest hero of the Philippines. 





=The great work which has engaged Pro- 
fessor W. Z. Ripley for so long, ‘‘ The Races 
of Europe,’’ is nearly ready for publication by 
the D. Appleton and Company. This book is 
said to furnish a lucid description of the pres- 
ent living population of Europe from the stand- 
point of the physical anthropologist, and to 
show the intimate relationship which has grad- 
ually arisen between man and his geographical 
environment. 


=Clement Scott, the veteran dramatic critic, 
whose writings for so many years appeared in 
the columns of Zhe Daily Telegraph, of Lon- 
don, is correcting the last proofs of his ‘‘ Remi- 
niscences,’’ which The 
Macmillan Company will 
bring out as soon as 
completed. 


=D. C. Heath and 
Company, have in press 
for immediate issue 
_ ‘‘Stille Wasser,’ three 
ye representative stories by 
Wildenbruch, Hoffman 
and Krane. ‘These are 
provided with notes and 
vocabulary by Dr. Wil- 
helm Bernhardt. 


=A _ contribution to 
the rising literature of 
Australia is announced 
by Mr. John Long. It 
is by Mr. W. S. Walker, 
nephew of ‘‘ Rolf Boldre- 
wood’’ (to whom the 
book is dedicated), and 
better known as the 
author of ‘‘ When the 
Mopoke (Calls.’’ This 
book, like its predecessor, 
will deal with bush-life, 
and will be called ‘‘ From 
the Land of the Wom- 
bat.’’ London Speaker. 
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Book 
BEST SELLING BOOKS 


The fact that the human craving for 
“another story ’’’ is perennial, and not to be 
dulled by the heats of summer is made plain by 
the book sales of the past month. ‘‘ David 
Harum ’’ still holds the center of the literary 
stage, at least in Philadelphia and New York, 
and it will probably be many a day before that 
quaint, eccentric, unkempt and lovable charac- 
ter shall have waned in popular favor. But the 
judgment of the month has shoved several 
other novels more closely to the front, among 
the number ‘* The Double ‘Thread, ”’ 
“The Fowler’’ and ‘‘No. 5 John Street.’’ 
Another fact worth noting in the sales returns 
is the good demand for the ‘‘Letters of Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett ’’—an 
indication that the intellectual appetite is not 
to be wholly satisfied by fiction even in the 
dreamy and languorous midsummer porch and 
hammock days. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


“David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

“The Rough Riders,’’ by Theodore Roosevelt. 

“Richard Carvel,’’ by Winston Churchill. 

“When Knighthood was in Flower,’? by Edwin 
Caskoden, (Charles Major.) 

“Mr. Dooley, In Peace and In War.’’ 

“A Double Thread,” by Ellen Thornycroft Fowler. 

“Prisoners and Captives,’’ by Henry Seton Merri- 
man. 

“Prisoners of Hope,’’ by Mary Johnston. 

“The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett Barrett, 1845-1846.’’ 2 vols. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


“David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

“When Knighthood was in Flower,’’ by Edwin 
Caskoden. (Charles Major.) 

“Mr. Dooley, In Peace and In War.’’ 

“The Fowier,’’ by Beatrice Harraden. 

“Wild Animals I Have Known,’’ by E. Seton 
Thompson. 

“A Double Thread,’’ by Ellen Thornycroft Fowler. 

“No. 5 John Street,’’ by Richard Whiteing. 

“Prisoners and Captives,’’ by Henry Seton Merri- 
man. 

“Her Majesty the King,’’ by James J. Roche. 

“Her Ladyship’s Elephant,’”’ by David Dwight 
Wells. 

“Exotics and Retrospectives,’’ by Lafcadio Hearn. 

“The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett Barrett, 1845-1846.’’ 2 vols. 

“The Martyrdom of an Empress.”’ 

“Yesterdays in the Philippines,’’ by Joseph Earle 
Stevens. 
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At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, Phila- 
delphia: 
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‘‘ David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

‘* A Duet, With an Occasional Chorus,’’ by A. Conan: 
Doyle. 

‘The Black Douglas,’’ by S. R. Crockett. 

‘*Red Rock,’’ by Thomas Nelson Page. 

‘* No. 5 John Street,’’ by Richard Whiteing. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, Boston,. 
Mass. : 


‘*King or Knave, Which Wins,’’ by William Henry- 
Johnson. 

‘The Market Place,’’ by Harold Frederic. 

‘*A Double Thread,’’ by Ellen Thornycroft Fowler. 

‘*The Fowler,’’ by Beatrice Harraden. 

‘Pastor Naudié’s Young Wife,’? by Edouard Rod. 

‘‘David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 


At W. B. Clarke and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass. : 

‘* Bob, Son of Battle,’’ by Alfred Ollivant. 

‘* David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

‘“*The Cruise of the Cachelot Round the World 
After Sperm Whales,’’ by Frank T Bullen. 

‘* The Fowler,” by Beatrice Harraden. 

‘*Klizabeth and her German Garden.’’ 


‘‘James Russell Lowell and His Friends,” by 
Edward Everett Hale. 


At DeWolfe, Fiske and 


Boston, Mass. : 


Company’s, 


‘* Tiverton Tales,’’ by Alice Brown. 

‘*A Double Thread,’’ by Ellen Thornycroft Fowler. 

‘‘Across the Campus,’’ by Caroline M. Fuller. 

‘‘ Through Nature to God,’’ by John Fiske. 

‘* Tdylls of the Sea,”’ by Frank T. Bullen. 

‘¢ The Break-Up of China,’’ by Lord Charles Beres- 
ford. 


=Messrs. William Blackwood and Sons are 
about to publish a novel of Forfarshire, en- 
titled ‘‘ Sir Sargeant,’’ by Mr. W. L. Watson. 
London Academy. 


=Messrs. Sonnenschein and Company have 
in the press a translation from the German of 
Lieutenant Kollmann’s book on ‘‘ The Albert 


” 


Nyanza.’’ Lieutenant Kollmann was recently 
stationed in the region denoted by the title, 
and made a thorough study of the people and 
their customs. The book is liberally illustra- 
ted. London Publishers’ Circular. 






















































THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA. 


With an Account of Its Present Commerce, Cur- 
rency, Waterways, Armies, Railways, Politics and 
Future Prospects. By Lord Charles Beresford. 
With portraits and maps. 499 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.52. 

The political and commercial world has 
been anxiously awaiting Lord Charles Beres- 
ford’s account of the mission entrusted to him 
by the Associated Chambers of Commerce for 
the purpose of inquiring into the present situ- 
ation in China, with especial reference to the 
condition and prosrects of British trade in that 
country. Yet, really considering the wide 
scope of the inquiry and the great amount of 
material to be mastered and marshalled, the 
wonder is that the gallant admiral should have 
taken so little time to produce so elaborate and 
comprehensive a report. It is, perhaps, omi- 
nous, as it certainly seems to be not a little 
inconsistent with the opinions he advances, 
that Lord Charles Beresford should give to the 
results of his investigations the discouraging 
title of ‘‘ The Break-up of China.’’ The whole 
drift of his argument is to show that China 
need not break up, that it ought not to be 
allowed to break up, that the direst conse- 
quences will ensue if it does break up, nothing 
short of a war in fact, in which most of the 
Great Powers of the world will be involved. 
There are, he insists, two policies, and only 
two, which are worth considering or likely to be 
pursued in China—that of the ‘‘ Open Door ’’ 
and that of ‘‘Spheres of Influence.’’ The 
former spells regeneration, the latter spells 
nothing but war, strife, and ruin. All the 
British mercantile communities in China are, 
he assures us, in favor of the ‘‘ Open Door ’’ ; 
the few native reformers that China produces— 
they are naturally few, by the way, since they 
carry their lives in their hands and do not 
always save their skins—are of the same way 
of thinking; and even the present rulers of 
China, members of the Tsung-li-Yamén and 
provincial viceroys alike, have a singularly 
amiable and complaisant way of admitting that 
the ‘‘Open Door’’ is a very pretty policy, 
though they gently insinuate at the same time 
that, as matters stand at present, it is difficult 
to open the door, more difficult to keep it 
open, and most difficult of all to afford ade- 
quate protection and security to those who 
enter in by it. 

But the value and importance of Lord 
Charles Beresford’s work consists, not so much 
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in the policy he recommends or in the argu. 
ments by which he supports it, as in the infor- 
mation he has so diligently collected and in 
the vivid yet unstudied picture its mere pre- 
sentation affords of the existing situation in 
China. China, he insists, is still sound at the 
core. Its people are industrious and submis- 
sive, though, when properly trained to arms, 
they are among the bravest of the brave: its 
native merchants are notoriously men of their 
word, and not without capacity and enterprise 
in business ; but its rulers are corrupt, incapa- 
ble, opposed to all change, impervious to new 
ideas, politically hopeless and effete. Hence, 
if the whole fabric of the government could be 
reorganized, China might be regenerated. 
There is more optimism than virtue, perhaps, 
in so gigantic an ‘‘if’’; in any case, it is cer- 
tain that to open the door and to keep it open 
in a country so governed would be an under- 
taking of surpassing difficulty. Even when it 
is open there is, as Lord Charles Beresford 
frankly admits, and even insists, a great deal 
to be done by those who would enter in: 

The situation in China to-day bristles with interna- 
tional, commercial, and financial difficulties. British 
commerce, once the only occupant of the field, has 
now to face competition and adverse political influ- 
ences, and if the 64 per cent. of British trade is to be 
maintained, and increased, our commercial classes will 
have to use all their energies and abilities to keep the 
flag of Great Britain in the front of commercial enter 
prise in China. 

This is what men of business must do for 
themselves in direct furtherance of trade. 
What the Government must do in addition, 
either on its own account or in concert with 
other Governments equally interested in the 
‘* Open Door ’’—those of Germany, the United 
States, and Japan are, according to Lord 
Charles Beresford, to be specially associated 
with England in this condominium—is practi- 
cally to undertake the superintendence of 
almost every department of internal adminis- 
tration in China. There are very interesting 
chapters on the railways, built, building, and 
projected, concerning which the author has to 
say that ‘‘ unless killed by initial extravagance, 
most lines in China can be made to pay well,” 
but that ‘‘in order to secure the ‘ open 
door ’ policy it may be that we shall have to 
concede to other countries preferential rights, 
or spheres of interest, as far as railway enter- 
prise is concerned,’’ as, indeed, we have 
already done with regard to Germany in 
Shan-tung and Russia in Manchuria ; on the 
waterways, for the maintenance and repair of 
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which large sums of money are set apart, 
though ‘‘ very little of it is applied for its 
legitimate purpose’’; on the British Consul 
in China, who is not much in favor with the 
mercantile community for reasons which Lord 
Charles Beresford at least partially endorses, 
suggesting as a remedy ‘‘that a commercial 
attaché witha proper Intelligence Department 
should be appointed for China, and that 
assistant judges, police magistrates, etc., 
should be appointed, so as to relieve the 
Consular body of part of their work’’ ; on 
finance and currency, and on trade as affected 
by treaties and tariffs. The two last-mentioned 
chapters are certainly not the least important 
in the book, but they are too full of matter 
for detailed consideration in a general survey 
of its contents. Finally, Lord Charles Beres- 
ford devotes two chapters to his visits to 
Japan and the United States on his way home. 
In both countries he notes the prevalence of 
much platonic affection for the policy of the 
‘‘open door ’’; but it does not appear that he 
obtained much assistance towards the practical 
solution of the problem how to open it and 
how to keep it open. His own solutior of 
that problem is magnificent and even heroic ; 
but he signally fails to show, indeed he 
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- View of San Juan hill and block-house, showing the camp of the United States Forces. 
Copyright, 1899, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


scarcely attempts to show, how it is to be 
brought within the range of practical politics. 
London Times. 


THE ROUGH RIDERS. 


By Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. 298 pp. With 
appendixes. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


The abundant crop of books on the recent 
war at sea is now complemented by the pub- 
lication, of this book, which, apart from its 
intrinsic value, has the advantage of being 
the work of a vivid, perfectly trained pen, 
and of a man who loved and admired his 
troopers, and who was anxious to secure for 
them their true meed of praise. Panegyrics 
are not found in these pages ; the simple truth 
is far more impressive, for it is, indeed, a 
great thing to know that this country contains, 
in countless numbers, the incomparable rough 
material of which the First United States 
Volunteer Cavalry was composed. No other 
country can match it—not even Russia, with 
her famous Cossacks; and the queer notion, 
prevalent not only in Spain, but in all Europe, 
that the ‘‘ Yankees’’ could not fight, has 
been dissipated forever. 


a es 





From ‘‘ The Rough Riders.” 
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Gov. Roosevelt opens his narrative shortly 
before the outbreak of the war, when he 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and 
already discussing with his friend, Dr. Leonard 
Wood—afterward his colonel—the possibilities 
of organizing the regiment that has gone 
down into history. The raising of the First 
United States Volunteer Cavalry is described 
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WORDSWORTH AND THE COLE- 
RIDGES. 

With other Memories, Literary and Political. By 
Ellis Yarnall. 331 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 2.25; 
by mail, $2.45. 

This is a notable volume of reminiscences, 

The author has lived a long and various life, 











Five Bronco-Busters. 


Copyright, 1899, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


with a graphic directness that gives the picture 
a lasting quality. 

The tale of the short but glorious career of 
the Rough Riders is told with a sure, effective 
touch, simply, impressively, in a narrative 
that includes the services of individual mem- 
bers of the command as well as those of that 


command as a whole, for Col. Roosevelt 
loved his men, as is shown on every page, 
and is anxious to give them special mention 
whenever and wherever they deserve it. 

N. Y. Mail and Express. 


=Harper and Brothers will publish at once 
William Edward Tirebuck’s new romance, 
‘<The White Woman.’’ 


=G. P. Putnam’s Sons wiil publish early 
in the fall an important work under the title 
of ‘‘Famous Homes of Old England and 
Their Stories.’’ It will be edited by A. H. 
Malan, and will comprise descriptions of 
twelve notable homes. Lublishers’ Weekly. 


From ‘‘ The Rough Riders. "’ 


and has seen much of the world and its famous 
men, and he has been behind the scenes on 
some memorable occasions. It has long been 
the wish of those who were fortunate enough 
to know Mr. Yarnall that he would reduce to 
literary form his recollections of Wordsworth 
and the Lake School, and the men who have 
been the leaders of political and clerical thought 
in the nineteenth century. In this handsome 
volume Mr. Yarnall has bettered expectation. 
His ‘‘ Occasional Recollections’’ go back 
to the visit of Lafayette to Philadelphia, in 
1824, and the enthusiastic and triumphant 
welcome accorded the nation’s guest on that 
occasion. He recalls General Jackson riding 
on horseback through Philadelphia in 1833. 
Mr. Yarnall speaks familiarly of the anti- 
slavery movement, with the leaders of which 
he was intimately acquainted. His aunt, 
Lucretia Mott, was the chief female figure of 
the movement, and in her housé he met such 
famous persons as Benjamin Lundy, Harriet 
Martineau, Gerrit Smith, Wendell Phillips, J. 
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G. Whittier and William Lloyd Garrison. 
Of the exciting times at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, Mr. Yarnall has much that is im- 
portant to record. He quotes Horace Binney’s 
opinion upon the Crittenden compromise, and 
repeats the conversation of Charles Sumner 
and President Lincoln, as wellas such local 
worthies as Morton McMichael, Henry Carey 
and Commodore DuPont. 

Mr. Yarnall’s first visit to England was in 
1849, when he saw the Duke of Wellington, 
and heard Lord John Russell and Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord Brougham. In later visits he 
came to know John Stuart Mill, who told him 
that ‘*‘ Puseyism was the romance of Church 
of Englandism,’’ and Samuel Rogers, and to 
sit at table with Henry Crabb Robinson and 
Lord McCaulay, and to visit John Keble and 
Charles Kingsley, and to find himself always 
at home in the Westmoreland houses of the 
Arnolds and Foresters and Wordsworths. 

Southey once remarked that Wordsworth 
had no sense of smell, and proceeded to justify 
what seemed a bit of idle gossip by saying that 
where so great a man was concerned nothing 
was too small to be of interest. Afterall that 
has been written and reported of Wordsworth, 
it has been left for Mr. Yarnall to give the 
fullest account of the great poet’s conversa- 
tion and the clearest description of the quiet 
domestic lives of the famous literary set gath- 
ered in the tranquil region of the English 
lakes. 

The chapter entitled ‘‘ Oxford and the 
Author of the Christian Year’’ takes the reader 
back in spirit to the great Tractarian move- 
ment. Perhaps the two characters in which 
the student of literature will be chiefly inter- 
ested are Sara Coleridge and Sir John Taylor 
Coleridge, better known as Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge. With Derwent Coleridge and Sara 
Coleridge, the children of S. J. Coleridge, 
Mr. Yarnall enjoyed a long and intimate 
friendship, and his account of Sara Coleridge 
is peculiarly happy, sympathetic and beautiful. 

Nothing in the way of memoir of Mr. Justice 
Coleridge has ever happened in this country, 
nor has any adequate life appeared in Eng- 
land. Mr. Yarnall became acquainted with 
him and with his son, Lord Coleridge, in 
1855, and continued in close fellowship with 
them throughout their lives 

The last chapter of the book, ‘‘ England 
and the House of Commons in 1865,’’ pre- 
serves the record of important conversations 
with Gladstone, John Bright, Charles Francis 
Adams and other important statesmen in the 
wake of the war. Peculiarly interesting and 
appropriate at this moment, when England 
and the United States have approached so 
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near in friendliness and kindred purpose, are 
the pages that set forth the supreme desire 
of John Bright and William Edward Forster 
as statesmen—a desire which seems now ut last 
to be fulfilled—‘‘ the essential union of Eng- 
land and America—a union not of treaty or of 
diplomatic arrangement, but the declaration, 
as by a common instinct, of two great peoples 
that their interests are one, and that in their 
standing together lies the chief hope for the 
peace and advancement of the world.’’ 

Mr. Yarnall writes in a style marked by 
dignity and elevation. He takes his reader 
with him into the visible company of the lofty 
spirits he hasknown. He makes him partake 
of his own cheerful faith, ‘‘ that all which we 
behold is full of blessings.’’ 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


SERMONS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. By the late 
Benjamin Jowett, M.A. Edited by the Very 
Rey. the Hon. W. H. Fremantle, M. A. 370 pp. 
12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.03. . 

There are many to whom these sermons will 
be welcome for the sake of the man who 
preached them—before whose mental vision 
they will bring the silvery hair, and the sharp, 
restless sparkle of the eyes so strangely joined 
with the most benevolent of smiles. But even 
apart from any personal relations, they are 
excelient reading. They are lucid ; their style 
is simple and free from all suggestion of pulpit 
bombast ; free from pious sensationalism and 
from hackneyed imagery ; free also from the 
bitterness, evil-speaking, and clamor which 
often disfigure the rhetoric of theological 
polemics. 

With wide eyes calm upon the whole of 
things, the pure and simple soul knows by an 
unfailing instinct how to refuse the evil and 
to choose the good, by tests that are surer than 
the touchstones of decrees and definitions—to 
select it with a cordiality of respectful greet- 
ing, and a readiness, as it were, to bask in the 
radiance of natural nobility. So that there is 
no need to draw a moral, save by the way and 
half in jest. Thus Jowett pauses in the midst 
of a glowing appreciation of Wesley to lament 
that he suffered his hair to grow long, and to 
warn his audience—he was preaching in Balliol 
chapel—that ‘‘eccentricity is a great mistake 
—in most cases, a fatal and incurable mistake— 
which sets the world against a man (and the 
world is too many for most of us) and creates 
within him a fixed idea or mode of thinking, 
pervading his whole life. Beware [he con- 
cludes] of eccentricity. It has been the ruin 
of many, and is the more dangerous for this 
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very reason, that no moral guilt attaches to 
i 

At the head of the section ‘‘ Miscellaneous’’ 
is printed the remarkable sermon on “‘ Statis- 
tics and Faith,’’ preached before the Univer- 
sity, in which the preacher seems, by a rare 
self-indulgence, to have yielded to the impulse 
to explore his own fundamental conception of 
the relations of man as a moral being to the 
supreme Moral Force. 

Among the last three sermons is one of those 
which, on the first Sunday of each vacation, 
Jowett was accustomed to preach to the college 
scouts and their wives. Dean Fremantle, ina 
note to his Introduction, tells how that Brown- 
ing, who had long desired to hear Jowett 


































































































































With the first strawberries of the year. 
From “ Richird Carvel.” 


Copyright, 1899, by The Macmillan Company. 
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preach, was staying with him at one such 
time. Jowett, with his usual reticence, said 
nothing about the service, but slipped out for 
an hour or so after breakfast. When Brown- 
ing knew that he had missed the occasion he 
had desired, ‘‘I am perfectly indignant with 
him,’’ he said, half in jest, half in earnest; 
‘“he does not treat me as a Christian. He 
will walk with me, talk with me, eat with 
me, and drink with me; but he won’t pray 
with me.”’ 

It is proposed shortly to produce a volume 
of Doctrinal Sermons, in which Jowett's sin- 
gular attitude towards received beliefs will be 
exemplified. In the meanwhile the present 
collection, throws a fascinating light upon the 
character and mental attitude 
of a man who in his generation 
was a great educative influence, 
and makes powerfully for that 
tender tolerance and gentle for- 
bearance towards the infirmity 
of human speculation of which 
the Greek, his Master, was the 
prime apostle. London Academy. 


RICHARD CARVEL. 


By Winston Churchill, author of 
“The Celebrity,’’ etc. With illus- 
trations by Carlton T. Chapman, 
and Malcolm Fraser. 538 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

The action takes place be- 

tween the years 1752 and 1782, 

and vibrates between the aris- 

tocratic Southern colony of gay 

Annapolis and the London of 

Horace Walpole and Charles 

James Fox. The lordly country 

life of the Southern aristocracy 

is pictured side by side with the 
reckless and profligate style of 
living that in that day obtained 
among the young nobility on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 
The book’s title is chosen 
from the name of the hero of the 
story, who is one of the young 
aristocrats of the Maryland 
colony. He is painted a typical 
Southerner—warm- hearted, hot- 
headed, and chivalrous to the 
core. Left an orphan at an 
early age, his grandfather brings 
him up as heir to Carvel Hall, 
having disinherited his younger 
son, Grafton Carvel, with whom 
he has seriously quarreled and 
cast off. This has naturally 
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resulted in a deepseated hatred on the part 
of the younger son for his father and 
nephew. This Grafton is a smooth-tongued 
and accomplished scoundrel, and the storv 
is the development of the plot by which 
he seeks to rid himself of his nephew 
in order to become sole heir to the estate. 
In furtherance of his scheme, Richard is 
waylaid by thugs and carried on board a 
pirate slaver, from which after thrilling and 
horrible adventures, he is rescued by no less 
a personage than Captain Paul Jones. Indeed, 
Captain Jones is a conspicuous figure through- 
out the book, and his bravery and masterly 
powers of leadership are paid most glowing 
tribute. While the account of the battle 
between the Bon Homme Richard and the 
Serapis, as pictured by Mr. Churchill, must be 
of thrilling interest to the American patriot, 
yet the London encounter between Paul Jones 
and Horace Walpole, in which Captain Jones 
worsts the great literary gossip on his own 
ground, must be taken as one of the most 
entertaining and amusing incidents in the 
book. The heroine of the story is Miss 
Dorothy Manners, an aristocratic young 
Maryland beauty, transplanted to England, to 
reign a belle over London drawing-rooms. 
The book altogether is a delightful one, 
abounding in powerful scenes, with a romance 
running charmingly through its pages, and, to 
many, the most interesting feature of all will 
be the clever pen pictures of some of the 
greatest men of those stirring times. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 





THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 


By J. W. Mackail. Two volumes. Illustrated. 375, 

364 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 86.75; by mail, $7.10. 

William Morris was such a true poet and 
such an original and forceful character that 
his life deserved to be written, even in two 
volumes. His biographer, Mr. J. W. Mac- 
kail, has every qualification for the task. As 
the son-in-law of Burne-Jones, he knows as 
much as any man of the younger generation 
about the history of that little group of men 
who came out of Oxford ten years after New: 
man’s secession and five years after the pre- 
Raphaelite movement had begun to be recog- 
nized as a force, and who, under the influence 
of Rossetti, threw themselves with immense 
seriousness into the profession of art. He is 
moreover a distinguished man of letters, anda 
scholar whose chief regret in studying his 
subject must have been that the interest which 
Morris took in Greek and Roman antiquity 
was so different from the scholar’s interest. 
Mr. Mackail has had access to every source 


of information ; he selects his materials well 
and writes charmingly ; he has composed a 
good biography which may take a permanent 
place among the books that posterity will 
select out of the enormous literary production 
of our time. Certainly Mr. Mackail would 
have found more readers if he had still further 
condensed his second volume ; if, that is to 
say, he had been able to reduce the story of 
Morris’ Socialism to much smaller dimen- 
sions. But this would have been to sacrifice 
truth, for the passion with which Morris flung 
himself into the social question during the last 
fifteen years of his life was part of himself—nay 
it was himself. Many of his friends and most 
of his literary admirers regretted this, and 
frankly saw in Morris the platform-lecturer, in 
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Morris the agitator and theorist, nothing but 


a great poet spoiled. They even resented 


those dreamy romances of his, dull visions of 
a Utopia rightly so called—for the place has no 
existence, nor can it exist—and they longed for 
a revival of that ‘‘true romance ’’ which had 
inspired ‘‘ Jason,’’ and ‘‘ The Man who would 
be King.’’ But his discontent with the exist- 
ing order of society was too deep, his desire to 
change it too strong, to allow him during 
these years to give the best of his mind to poetry. 
He deserves honor for his sincerity, whatever 
we may think of his wisdom ; and we cannot 
refuse a certain meed of admiration for the 
man who, in spite of many disappointments 
and much disillusion, persevered to the end 
in the belief that certain social changes would 
banish ugliness and unhappiness from the 
world. London Times. 





Mr. Mackail has done a good piece of work, 
and brought forward sides of Morris’ life too 
often ignored. It may, and ought to, be supple- 
mented ; it can never be superseded. Most of 
all do we thank him for the extracts from the 
Troy poems hitherto unprinted. If, as we 
learn from Mr. Mackail, there are six of these 
completed, we venture to represent to Mr. 
Morris’ literary executors that it is their 
bounden duty to publish them. With the 
other short poems known to exist they would, 
we understand, amount to a volume. 

London Atheneum. 





In this life the interesting fact is recorded that 
Morris was sounded by a member of Mr. Glad- 
stone's cabinet, with the Premier's knowledge, 
to see if he would consent to accept the Laur- 
eateship in succession to Tennyson. Morris was 
frankly pleased ; but replied that the position 
was one which his principles and his tastes 
alike made it ‘‘ impossible for him to accept.”’ 
Equally as interesting, in a way, is the state- 
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ment made as to who Morris thought and said 
should be Tennyson’s successor. The Socialist 
poet's choice was none other than the Marquis 
of Lorne. Mr. Mackail writes: 


‘‘In private conversation Morris always held that 
the proper function of a Poet Laureate was that of a 
ceremonial writer of official verse, and that in this 
particular case the Marquis of Lorne was the person 
pointed out for the office—should the office be thought 
-one worth keeping up under modern conditions—by 
position and acquirements.”’ 

























































































































































































There were the girls in their cotton gowns, 
Copyright, 1899, by A. C. McClurg and Company, 


From “ Those Dale Girls.’’ 


Many personal anecdotes of Morris are 
‘given by Mr. Mackail, some of them relating 
to his horror of social conventions : 


‘‘He forswore dress clothes. There is a ludicrous 
story of his ineffectual attempt to get into Hughes’ 
evening trousers when he was going to dine at high 
table in Christ Church. One of his tribulations at 
‘Oxford was the task, equally hard in either case, of 
evading or accepting the invitations of Dr. Henry 
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Acland, whose intimacy with Ruskin and apprecia. 
tion of the pre-Raphaelite school led him to offer 
constant hospitality to the young painters. Once 
when they were to dine with Dr. Acland, Morris in. 
vented an illness and sent his apologies by Burne- 
Jones. Unfortunately, Burne-Jones arrived with this 
message when there still wanted a few minutes to 
dinner-time. Acland, who was all kindness, instantly 
to Burne-Jones’ infinite dismay, put on his hat and 
went round to see the sick man in his lodgings; he 
was found, apparently in the best of health and 
spirits, sitting at dinner with Faulkner, and playing 
cribbage over the meal. He had to confess 
recovery and be led off to dinner.”’ 


We add a story illustrating the man- 
ner of the poet in dealing with the 
patrons of ‘‘ Morris and Company.”’ 
It relates to a popular misconception 
about ‘‘ Morris Colors ’’ : 


‘* Curiously enough, those provincial col- 
ors with their dull neutral tints were what 
clung to the minds of buyers and imitators 
long after Morris had been able to discard 
them entirely. The so-called peacockblue, 
which he gave up at once when he had 
revived the use of the indigo vat, and the 
more appropriately named sage green, which 
was one of his particular aversions, became 
obstinately associated with his name, through 
ignorant imitation as much as by careless 
detraction . aA person of importance 
called at the shop todiscuss the carpeting of 
his new house. The best specimens of the 
Hammersmith carpets, then produced ina 
complete range of pure, bright color, were 
submitted to his inspection. He gave to 
them a somewhat impatient and wandering 
attention. ‘Are these all?’ he asked. He 
was told yes. ‘ But I thought,’ he went on, 
‘your colors were subdued.’ Atthis Morris, 
who had been gradually boiling up during 
the interview, boiled over. ‘If vou want 
dirt,’ he said, ‘you can find thit in the 
street.’ To the street the offended customer 
turned, and that was the end of his dealings 
with Morris and Company. N. Y. Post. 





THOSE DALE GIRLS. 


By Frances Weston Carruth. Illustrated. 
318 pp. 12mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 





The two Dale Sisters, whose father 
is enterprising, but improvident, are 
left by his death without money or 
friends, and determine to support 
themselves by selling cakes, jellies 
and sauces of their own manufacture. 
This, being all right as to birth and 
breeding, they manage to do, des- 
pite occasional setbacks, until the break- 
ing out of the war with Spain, which 
happens even more suddenly in the story 
that it did in fact, when they find them- 
selves at Camp Alger, or near enough to it, to 
meet some of the young army officers, and, of 
course, there is a double wedding. 
Philadelphia Times. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


The Principles, Methods, History and Results of its 
several departments and of the whole. By 
Charles Augustus Briggs, D. D. 688 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.25. 

Sixteen years have elapsed since Rev. Dr. 
Charles A. Briggs published his practical text 
book on ‘‘ Biblical Study, its Principles, Meth- 
ods and History,’’ which has passed through 
nine editions, with partial revisions, and is still 
in demand. ‘The author now celebrates the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his professorate in 
the Union Theological Seminary by making 
the original work the foundation of a new one 
embodying the results of his additional study 
in the past fifteen years. This is the most 
comprehensive work in a single volume avail- 
able in English, covering the principles, 
methods, history and results of the several 
departments of Biblical study and of the 
whole. In plan and scope it is different from 
Canon Driver’s ‘‘ Introduction.’’ The advan- 
tages of the study of Holy Scripture, its scope 
and the languages of the various books are 
considered in the opening chapters, after which 
come an explanation of the inherent necessity 
of criticism, history of the canon and of the 
Hebrew and Greek texts, and of the transla- 
tions and growth of criticism of the Bible. 
The processes employed in the textual and 
higher criticism are explained and analyzed, 
and a discriminating consideration of the Bible 
as literature follows in several chapters. 

In regard to the credibility of Holy Scrip- 
ture, Dr. Briggs reaffirms his position that 
while the historical form is not infallible, the 


Bible is infallible in substance of divine teach- 


ing as to religion, faith and morals. The con- 
cluding chapters—there are XXVI in all— 
deal with the truthfulness of Holy Scripture 
and the Bible as a means of grace. The pro- 
found scholarship of the author is revealed on 
every page, yet the needs of the English reader 
are observed in the minimum use of technicali- 
ties and lingual minutize cited from Greek and 
Hebrew texts. In comparison with the origi- 
nal work, the bulk of the present volume is 
about double. The twelve chapters of Bibli- 
cal study have been worked over and brought 
up to the present position of Biblical science. 
The chapter on the canon has grown into two 
chapters, one tracing the history of the canon, 
the other giving a careful statement of the 
criticism of the canon, with the principles for 
discerning it and determining it with certainty. 
The chapter on the text has grown into four, 
the author tracing the texts of the Hebrew, 
the Greek and the various translations of the 
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Bible, and explaining the practice of textual 
criticism. Dr. Briggs has continued the his- 
tory of the Higher Criticism from the year 
1883 down to the present time. 

The treatment of Holy Scripture as litera- 
ture has been greatly enlarged. In the chap- 
ter on prose literature he has given a very full 
discussion of Biblical history, and especially 
of the prose works of the imagination in the 
Old Testament. The original chapter on 
Hebrew poetry has grown into four chapters. 

Philadelphia Press. 





REMINISCENCES. 


By Justin McCarthy, M. P., author of ‘A History 
of Our Own Times.’’ Two volumes. With 
portrait. 387, 424 pp. Indexed. S8vo; $3.40; 
by mail, $3.72. 

‘‘Let us go through life with a clear, de- 
tached vision of the spectacle and the actors 
in it, but with the quickest discernment of 
good, and the kindliest eye for foibles.’? That 
is not a quotation, but it might be inscribed 
on the title-page of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
‘* Reminiscences ’’ as his philosophical ideal. 
How faithful he has been to it these volumes 
amply attest. It is something for a politician 
who has figured conspicuously in one of the 
fiercest storms of our national history to have 
come out of it without an enmity or even a 
grudge. Not that Mr. McCarthy’s judgments 
are by any means colorless. 

It is significant of Mr. McCarthy’s quiet 
skill in controversy that he could induce an 
obstinate opponent to make damaging admis- 
sions with perfect good humor. ‘‘ When two 
sides were possible to any question of human 
politics, he was sure to take the wrong one,”’ 
says Mr. McCarthy of Kingsley. ‘‘I said 
this once to Kingsley himself, and he took it 
very good humoredly.’’ With this concilia- 
tory temper Mr. McCarthy has gone through 
the world distributing balm. 

Many of Mr. McCarthy’s contemporaries, 
political and literary, will find their names in 
these volumes. ‘They will also find in every 
instance that, while their weaknesses are not 
always overlooked, the best that is in them 
presents itself chiefly to this keen and kindly 
observer. Even Sir William Harcourt will 
not complain because Mr. McCarthy mildly 
deprecates his excessive familiarity with old 
quotations. Men who are not precisely bosom 
friends may see one another in a new and 
favorable light in these pages, for apart from 
its merits as a picture of social and political 
life, both in England and America, for nearly 
fifty years, this book must take a high place 
as a solvent of animosities. London Speaker. 
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THE GARDEN OF SWORDS. 


By Max Pemberton, author of ‘‘ Kronstadt,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 329 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


This book has evidently been written at a 
hand-gallop and bears traces, scarred all over 
its face, of the breathless hurry to complete 
the necessary tale of words. ‘This is the more 
disappointing because there are the makings 
of a fine romance. The plot, as it stands, is 
incoherent and unsatisfactory, but we can see 
that, if patiently polished and repolished, it 
should develop potentialities of dramatic 
strength. As for the style, Mr. Pemberton 
can never write altogether badly, but here 
very much remains to be desired, and all 
because the few extra hours or days, which 


‘¢ She shrank back terrified into the porch.”” 


Copyright, 1899, by Dodd, Mead and Company _ 


From ‘‘ The Garden ot Swords.” 
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were necessary for finishing the work, have 
been grudged. He is at his worst when he 
degenerates into melodrama. This is eyj- 
dently his besetting sin, and he knows it, for 
he pulls himself up short again and again, 
No doubt if he had had more time, he would 
have pruned many more passages, and the fine 
writing, which hehad not the heart to sacrifice, 
would have ceased to be slipshod. 

The story is an exceedingly simple one. It 
opens at Strasburg just before the outbreak of 
the war in 1870. ‘The heroine is married toa 
showy French officer and all her common- 
place happiness is related at great length. 
Great stress is laid upon the confidence of 
Frenchmen in the certainty of their success 
against the Prussians, an elementary fact 

which did not need insisting on. 
This confidence induced the officer 
to leave his wife when the thick 
of the fighting was approaching. 
From her own house and grounds 
she sees the battle of Worth fought 
out in the plain below. Her hus- 
band is taken prisoner after a 
brilliant cavalry charge and she 
is helped out of her difficulties by 
an old friend now in the German 
service. This and other events 
cause an unnecessary scene of jeal- 
ousy when the husband returns on 
parole ; then he dies after forgiving 
her on his deathbed. It is a bald 
tale, but one relieved by many 
dramatic incidents brightly depict- 
ed. We believe that with a little 
more effort Mr. Pemberton might 
have produced a book to be proud 
of. London Saturday Review. 


THE MAN WITH THE HOE 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Edwin Markham. With frontispiece. 


134 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, 

97 cents. 

More than one man has sur- 
prised the world by a poem of 
such extraordinary power as to 
mark an epoch in literature and 
has failed thereafter to repeat his 
success. No writer can always 
keep the heights he sometimes 
gains, but commonly there are 
indications in most men’s work of 
the same force that distinguished 
his best. It is still to be deter- 
mined whether Edwin Markham is 
to continue to produce poems that 
have a kinship with ‘‘ The Man 
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With The Hoe ’’—that wonderful expression 
of a thought that has struggled for voice 
in both prose and verse, but has never 
before revealed itself with such clearness 
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for it. If he should do nothing more, Mr. 
Markham ’s fame and the glory of our young 
land are secure. 

Philadelphia North American. 





Climbing the rocks of Cape Flora in search of Loomis’ eggs. 


From “ A Thousand Days in the Arctic.’’ 


and strength as in Mr. Markham’s poem. 
The mind that conceived and uttered this 
immense idea cannot always be common- 
place in later efforts, but it is not clear that 
the great poet will be apparent in it all. The 
masterpiece, made familiar in the newspapers, 
has been published in a little volume of which 
it makes the title, together with some eighty 
other short poems. 

In some of these, which have been printed 
in the magazines, there are lines that recall 
the tragic beauty of the verses on Millet’s 
picture, but in the main they fall far below his 
best. This does not mean that we have not 
a remarkable poet in the Western singer, but 
only that the inspiration of an eternal subject 
islacking. This little volume is one that may 
well cause the American to be proud. The 
titular poem would have honored any of the 
world’s greatest singers, and as he reads it, 
one wonders that the race has waited so long 


Copyright, 1899, by Harper & Brothers. 


IN THE ARCTIC NORTH. 


A THOUSAND Days IN THE ARCTIC. By Frederick 
G. Jackson, author of ‘“‘ The Great Frozen Land,”’ 
etc. Witha preface by Admiral Sir F. Leopold 
McClintock, R. N. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs by the author and drawings by R. W. 
Macbeth, A. R. A., Clifford Carleton, Harry C. 
Edwards, and F. W. Frohawk, from data fur- 
nished by the author. With five original maps. 
949 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.86. 


This is a book that will recall Nansen’s 
‘* Farthest North’ and other best works on 
arctic travel and exploration. It narrates in 
a striking manner the experiences of the 
Jackson-Harmsworth polar expedition, and is 
a fascinating tale of nearly three years of 
remarkable experiences in the midst of dark- 
ness, danger, and privation. The inception 
of this expedition was due to the author, a 
sturdy and enterprising young Englishman, 
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who had for several years been engaged in 
research in various arctic regions. Through 
the public spirit and great generosity of 
another young Englishman, Alfred C. Harms- 
worth, the Jackson party was thoroughly 
equipped and sent out to make a scientific 
exploration of the newly discovered Franz 
Josef Land, only some parts of the southern 
shores being then known. Hope was reason- 






































From ‘‘ The Maid He Married.” 
Copyright, 1899, by Herbert S. Stone and Company. 


ably entertained that the party might reach 
far to the northward, thereby affording facili- 
ties for a nearer approach to the north pole 
than had hitherto been secured. 

That the brave men madea splendid success 
of their venture there can be no doubt. 
Franz Josef Land was discovered in 1873 by 
the Austro-Hungarian expedition under 
Weyprecht and Payer. Two Englishmen, 
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Leigh Smith and Dr. William Neale, supple- 
mented the work of the Austrians in 188 
adding the only information obtained to the 
advent of the author’s party into that remote 
region. The latter demonstrated by long and 
arduous labor that Franz Josef Land was a 
group of small islands, and practically of no 
value as a way to the pole, as it had previously 
been supposed to be. This being ascertained, 
Mr. Jackson and his staff devoted themselves to 
finding the geographical limits of the archi- 
pelago, mapping it thoroughly, and making a 
scientific examination of the fauna and flora. 
The present work is a popular book, the 
scientific work of the expedition being reserved 
for a subsequent volume. 

The party, consisting of the author and 
seven companions, none of whom had previous 
arctic experience, set sail from London on 
July 12, 1894, in the ‘‘ Windward,’’ a vessel 
specially fitted for an arctic journey. On 
August 6, 1897, the expedition embarked with 
their valuable scientific collections and pet wal- 
rus on the ‘‘ Windward,’’ which had returned 
to take them home. Needless to say, their 
welcome at London in September was cordial 
and sincere. But few explorers have passed 
three consecutive years in the arctic regions, 
certainly none when escape was _ possible. 
Yet Jackson and his companions cheerfully 
‘undertook the task, and regretted that circum- 
stances did not permit them to remain at Franz 
Josef Land and continue their investigations. 
This is a book which is difficult to lay aside 
after once commencing it, and, will be recog- 
nized as one of the most interesting tales of 
adventure in the whole list of books treating 
of arctic exploration. The style of the work, 
while plain, is decidedly straightforward and 
dramatic in its simplicity. 

N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


THE MAID HE MARRIED. 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford. With frontispiece. 
Blue Cloth Books. 201 pp. 18mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 63 cents. 





This novelette bears on every page the 
stamp of the well-trained hand of its gifted 
author. Short as the story is, it is complete 
in outline and detail alike, in what is told and 
what is suggested, in background, atmosphere 
and the individuality of its characters, who all 
live and are made understandable with a touch 
that is sure of its effect. It is a slight tale, 
but it was worth doing in this polished, fin- 
ished manner ; and above all is worth reading. 

N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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A HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 


During the Babylonian, Persian and Greek Periods. 
By Charles Foster Kent, Ph D. With maps and 
a chart. The Historical Series for Bible Stu- 
dents. Vol. III. 380 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.25; by mail, $1.37. 


The part of the history of the Jews with 
which most people are least acquainted is 
that covering the centuries. which intervened 
between the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar and the conquest of Palestine 
by Alexander. It is mainly for the purpose 
of concentrating the light thrown by modern 
scholarship on this comparatively obscure 
section of the annals of the Jews that Dr. 
Charles Foster Kent, pro- 
fessor of Biblical literature 
in Brown University, has 
prepared this book. Upto 
a relatively recent date the 
four centuries which follow- 
ed the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in 586 B. C. had been 
looked upon as the least 
important of those which 
constitute the background 
of the Bible. The results 
of critical study, however, 
have revealed their supreme 
significance, for it is now 
generally acknowledged by 
scholars that more than half 
of the literature of the Old 
Testament comes from this 
period. The most perplex- 
ing problems which con- 
front the student of the 
Bible, the problems relating 
to the date of the Psalms, 
of the book of Job and of 
Isaiah XL.-LXVI., and t> 
the composition of the 
Hexateuch, all belong to 
this age, so that a familiar- 
ity with it is absolutely 
essential to an understand- 
ing of the literature of the 
Old Testament. It is also 
the age which selected cer- 
tain compositions from the 
common literary heritage 
of the Jewish race, and 
pronounced them _ sacred 
and authoritative, so that, 
before 165 B. C. the canon 
was, practically, closed with 
reference to the Law and 
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technically so called. To the student of 
Christianity, also, the four centuries in ques- 
tion are of extraordinary interest, for then 
were developed many of the religious rites 
and usages which, subsequently adopted 
with but slight modifications, have become 
the institutions of the Christian Church. 
——- N. Y. Sun. 
=A German translation of Mr. Sidney 
Lee’s ‘‘ Life of William Shakespeare’’ will 
be published in the autumn of this year by 
Mr. George Wigand, of Leipzig. The work 
of translation has been entrusted to the capa- 
ble hands of Professor R. Wilker, of Leipzig, 
and Mr. Lee has specially revised the text for 
the purpose of the edition. London Athineum., 








Pasture-thistles (Cnicus pumilis) 


the istin- 
Prophets, as __ distin Copyright 1899, by The Baker and Taylor Company. 


guished from the Writings,” 


From ‘‘ Field, Forest and Wayside Flowers.”’ 
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FLY FISHING. 
By Sir Edward Grey. The Haddon Hall Library. 
276 pp. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.37. 


There are times when even the honest mari 
comes by his own—even though he be a re- 


From “ A Thousand Days in the Arctic.” 
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book again, feeling there is still something be- 
hind what he has found, that there is more yet 
to know, may be infinitely more. Undoubt- 
edly in technique hints may be gleaned: so 
accomplished a flyfisher could not fail to have 
something worth saying on his art in the strict 


Copyright, 1899, by Harper & Brothers, 


Using the birch-bark canoe in the water-cracks. 


viewer. Very rarely ; for the vast majority of 
books are not worth reading; so that he who 
goes through them conscientiously gets but 
weariness for his pains. But once in a way a 
book comes out that is better than it seems— 
when the dull reviewer who reads his books 
turns the tables on his cleverer brethren. Nat- 
urally a book on fly fishing must be all a mat- 
ter of gut, hooks, reels, and tying flies. So 
there was nothing to be done but to compare 
Sir Edward Grey with Halford, after, of 
course, the classical contrast with ‘‘ old Isaac 
Walton,’’ or, by preference, ‘‘the complete 
angler.’’ Unhappily, neither the title of the 
book, nor the headings of the chapters, still 
less the peacocks on the cover, disclose Sir 
Edward Grey’s secret. Only the reader can 
learn it, and not till he has read to the very 
last word. But when he has read to the end, 
he will be very certain that he will open the 


sense ; but that which is said would not in it- 
self justify the book’s production. By this 
time, any new work of pure instruction in 
angling has become bookmaking; and Sir 
Edward Grey has perpetrated no crime of that 
kind. Nor is the charm of the book in its 
style ; indeed, it isin spite of its style. In 
the writing there is no cleverness; the style 
has not nearly the attractiveness of Mr. 
Dewar’s “‘ Book of the Dry Fly ;” a more apt 
comparison than that with Halford. But 
what Sir Edward has done is to show the 
reader an angler’s soul. Inasmuch as an 
angler is human, and so presumedly has a 
soul, this may seem to be saying that the book 
is but a study in psychology. That is not so. 
In describing his own angling life, Sir Edward 
has unconsciously laid bare the soul of the 
angler as angler, we might almost say, the 
soul of angling. So much so that it would 
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not be very dificult to construct from Sir 
Edward’s phenomena almost complete theories 
as to why any particular person should be or 
will be an angler or vice versa. But heaven 
forbid that we should dispel the fresh charm 
of the book by straining it through philoso- 
phy’s sieve, which seems able to let every- 
thing through but long words. Throughout 
the book you seea soul in contact (pardon the 
unphilosophical expression) with nature. You 
see it plainly, because there is no attempt to 
diagnose nature ; there is no attempt to diag- 
nose man ; they are there together, inevitably, 
spontaneously. Sir Edward leaves the reader 
to argue and imagine for himself. 

London Saturday Review. 


OLD CAMBRIDGE. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson, author of *‘ Tales 
of the Enchanted Islands of the Atlantic,’’ 
etc. 203 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 


The motive of Colonel Higginson’s book 
is announced in its opening sentence, where 
the reader’s attention is called to the fact 
that the town of Cambridge owes its ‘‘ very 
name and existence to the pursuits of 
letters,’’ and upon the successive pages his 
attention is many times called to the in- 
fluences of such a beginning and such an en- 
vironment in shaping the character of the 
community and determining its future. To 
the choice of the little settlement of ‘‘ Newe- 
towne’’ for the site of the first college of the 
colony is due the assembling there of the 
scholars of the time, men of devotion to their 
calling, and of such force of character that 
unto this day their works do follow them ; 
while an equally important factor in establish- 
ing the far-reaching influence of this com- 
munity was that first New England printing 
press, with its romantic history, which for 
forty years did all the printing in the British 
colonies ; and a suggestive fact is that the first 
work turned out by it was called ‘‘ The Free- 
man’s Oath.’’ Concerning this press of Har- 
vard, it is said that it ‘‘ was for a time as cele- 
brated as the press of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge.’’ These influences 
fostered both learning and letters, and it is 
with manifest satisfaction that Mr. Higginson 
names not only the individual writers of fame, 
but the many literary families which Cam- 
bridge may claim for her own. Following 
the sketches of the ‘‘ Three Literary Epochs 
of New England ’’ with which Cambridge is 
identified, and which correspond with the first 
issues respectively of the North American 
Review, the Dial, and the Atlantic Monthly, 
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are some charmingly reminiscent pages, hav- 
ing for their subject the three authors most 
widely associated with old Cambridge — 
Holmes, Longfellow, and Lowell; and this 
pleasant gossip makes up the major part of 
the volume, which is altogether a most enjoy- 


able and valuable one. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 





INDUSTRIAL CUBA. 


Being a Study of Present Commercial and Industrial 
Conditions, with suggestions as to the oppor- 
tunities presented in the Island for American 
Capital, enterprise and labor. By Robert P. 
Porter. With maps and sixty-two illustrations. 
428 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.84. 


Mr. Porter was one of the special com- 
missioners sent to Cuba by President McKinley 
soon after the signing of the peace protocol, 
to report on the industrial, commercial and 
financial condition of Cuba. His book, which 
deals with the living questions of Cuba, those 
confronting the United States in the recon- 
struction of the island, is the result of nearly 
seven months of inquiry and hard work, dur- 
ing which he visited Cuba three times. As 
might be expected, the work is filled with 
information regarding commerce, planting, 
mining, agriculture, fruit, timber, banking 
and currency, revenue, the outlook for labor, 
etc., as well as regarding municipal and 
political problems, population, sanitation, 
education, religion, etc. The author’s posi- 
tion gives the stamp of authority to the book, 
which is of vast and immediate interest to 


various groups of Americans 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 

Mr. Porter has not based his conclusions 
upon his own observation alone. He has 
marshaled the facts, but back of the volume 
are the testimony and statements of over five 
hundred persons interested in the welfare of 
Cuba, and thoroughly versed in some branch 
of commercial, manufacturing, or agricultural 
interest. 

The political future of Cuba is discussed, 
and the various views entertained by those 
capable of judging are carefully considered. 
In the important work of municipal recon- 
struction and sanitary reform, the author had 
the benefit of Cglonel Waring’s admirable 
report, and also of reports by E. Sherman 
Gould and Ricardo Narganes, and others. 

As the United States Special Commissioner, 
Mr. Porter had charge of the fiscal problem 
relating to the starting of the new government 
of Cuba. The chapters on banks and cur- 
rency, the Cuban debt, revenue and expendi- 
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tures, and the amended tariff and internal 
taxation, may be regarded as official, and 
present the best exposition of the fiscal con- 
dition of the island that has yet been published 
in connected form. In addition to the fore- 
going, the work presents the latest statistics 
concerning transportation and navigation, and 
also concerning the industries of Cuba, such 
as sugar, tobacco, mines and mining, agri- 
culture and stock, timber and fruit. 

Mr. Porter is well known as an authority on 
economic subjects. He has been in active 
journalism for more than a quarter of a 
century, and is the author of several works. 
In 1880, Gen. Francis A. Walker invited 
him to make a report for the Tenth Census 
on the wealth, debt, and taxation of the 
United States ahd on transportation. In 1882, 
President Arthur appointed him a member of 
the tariff commission, and in 1889 he was 
called by President Harrison to take charge of 
the Eleventh United States Census. 


WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. 

A Novel. By H.G. Wells, author of ‘‘The War of 
the Worlds,’’ etc. With illustrations. 328 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

It is no doubt true, as Mr. Wells laments, 


that we take very little thought for the remote 
future, but it is not for want of encouragement 


From “* When the Sleeper Wakes.” 


“*Clamber up the ladder—quick !’” 


Copyright, 1899, by Harper & Brothers. 


News 


at the hands of the story tellers, some of whom 
like Mr. Bellamy, seek to point a moral, while 
others, like Mr. Wells, are content to adorn a 
tale. Our prime complaint against this book 
is that the future proves too much what we 
should be disposed, upon hasty reflection, to 
picture it. There is great mechanical pro- 
gress, but always on existing lines, and the 
development of ingenious  kinetoscopes, 
flying-machines, phonographs, etc., is present- 
ed with so much detail and in such an obvious 
direction that we are often wearied. Much of 
the description, too, has the unreality 
of a nightmare rather than the realism of a 
romance. However, the story improves as it 
proceeds, and many will persevere to the end. 
Mr. Wells is to be congratulated on the cour- 
age of his imagination, which prefers to play 
with probability rather than extravagant 
fancy. He introduces us to no Utopia but to 
an England where the gulf between rich and 
poor, between comfort and misery, has only 
been widened by the lapse of time. His hero, 
‘the Sleeper,’’ falls into a trance, which lasts 
for two hundred and three years. During that 
time his property accumulates at compound 
interest, until he owns the greater part of the 
world. It is administered by a council of 
trustees, who form an oligarchy with very wide 
powers. No one expects that he will ever 
wake, scarcely even the down-trodden poor, 
who regard him as a Barbarossa or King 
Arthur, destined to arise and de- 
liver them at a chimerical Mill- 
ennium. Indeed the phrase ‘‘ when 
the Sleeper wakes ’’ comes to be 
used as a synonym for the Greek 
Kalends. When he does wake, 
there is sore perplexity, out of 
which is evolved whatever interest 
the story possesses. 

London Saturday Review. 


=Among Messrs. Greening and 
Company’s announcements we 
note: ‘‘ The Year-Book of the 
Stage,’ which will contain an 
annual record of all the important 
English plays of each year; ‘‘ Bye- 
ways of Crime,’’ by Mr. R. J. 
Power Berry, which will contain 
some curious stories of the famous 
criminal museum at Scotland Yard; 
and ‘‘ The Dolomite Cavern,’’ a 
story by Mr. W. Patrick Kelly, 
wherein the Rontgen rays are to 
be applied to develop, if not to 
elucidate, the plot. 


London Speaker. 
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YALE. 


Her CAMPUS, CrLASS-ROOMS AND ATHLETICS. By 
Lewis Sheldon Welch and Walter Camp. With 
introduction by Samuel J. Elder. Illustrated. 
628 pp. 8vo. $1.90; by mail, $2.13. 

Written by two Yale men who are imbued 
with the Vale spirit, as are all Yale men. 
This book gives in comprehensive form the 
serious as well as the frivolous side of Yale 
life, and it goes over that ground which is 
dear to the hearts of all men who began life at 
New Haven. What the title indicates the 
book is, and a series of magnificent illustra- 
tions by Samuel J. Elder illuminate the text. 

Philadelphia North American. 


THE AWKWARD AGE. 
Anovel. By Henry James, author of ‘‘ Termination,” 
etc. 457 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


The stanchest admirer of Henry James 
must falter sometimes. Here are four hundred 
and fifty-seven pages of style and manner—all 
estimable for what they are—employed to tell 
a story which is likely to satisfy only the most 
deeply initiated few, and to interest them 
principally as another theme which lends itself 
so well to the master’s most painstaking and 
lingering, if wonderfully facile, ‘‘ treatment.’’ 

Again, in ‘‘ The Awkward Age,’’ Mr. James 
devotes himself to studying so patiently as 
to severely try the ordinary reader’s patience, 
what one of his personages describes as ‘‘ the 
more and more extraordinary development of 
English manners.’’ But there is no reason 
why one who enjoyed the exquisite subtleties 
of ‘‘In the Cage’’ should not follow the 
evolutions and intricacies of expression 
employed to denote the mental states of the 
personages in ‘‘ The Awkward Age’’ with still 
greater enjoyment, for there is so much more 
of the later book than there was of the earlier. 

The fineness of the workmanship is not 
to be disputed, and it is not to be greatly 
deplored, either, for we who have liked so 
well the Henry James of ‘‘The American’’ 
and ‘‘ Princess Casamassima’’; of ‘‘ The 
Private Life’’ (with its delicious irony) and 
“The Turn of the Screw’’ (with its shud- 
dering horror) should surely be of vision 
sufficiently purged to see clearly that the drier, 
finer, more elusive qualities of this may satisfy 
a taste in literature even nicer than they 
appealed to. We may falter in the task of 
reading, therefore; we may find ourselves 
vexed by so much minute analysis of char- 
acter all but characterless, of so-much elabora- 
tion in picturing merely sordid minds ; but 
if we have ever liked James, we are pretty 
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sure to read to the end, and to feel rather glad 
we did at the finish. 

That is equivalent to saying that any one 
who has acquired, in some measure, the habit 
of liking Henry James’ writing, because of 
the ineffable charm of his wit when it is 
brightest, of his mastery of the very spirit of 
Comedy, when he is in the right mood ; of his 
comprehension of tragic heights—and depths— 
may find enjoyable passages, many of them, 
perhaps, in ‘‘ The Awkward Age.’’ The wit 
is not brilliant in this, but it is appreciable ; 
the buoyancy of comedy is missing, the sug- 
gested tragedy has neither heights nor depths. 
But, after all, the work is the outcome of keen 
observation of modern social life in its fullest 
development by a master mind. The note- 
taking, in this instance, has been rather tedi- 
ously minute, and the particular subject hap- 
pens to be rather dull. 

It has been said that however much one 
may like James’ novels, he vividly remembers 
few if any of their personages. Perhaps 
James in picturing so well the minds of his 
creatures fails to give them permanent cor- 
poreal form. Some of them come back to us 
from time to time, as vague shadows. Daisy 
Miller is almost his only clearly remembered 
character. 

It is not likely that these new folks of ‘‘ The 
Awkward Age’’ will be longer remembered 
than most of the others. The hero is a Mr. 
Longdon, aged fifty-five years or more, a 
kindly, well-bred, fastidious, sentimental gen- 
tleman ; and the heroine is Nanda, who may 
be a reincarnation of the soul of her grand- 
mother, Lady Julia. The grandmother Long- 
don loved, in his extreme and impressible 
youth, and Nanda he marries nearly forty 
years later, because of her strong resemblance 
to Lady Julia, and because that marriage will 
be the easiest way out for Nanda—out of a 
set, an environment to which she clearly does 
not belong. 

Nanda at nineteen is grave and self-pos- 
sessed, knowing many things a girl of her age 
(in Longdon’s opinion) should not know, a 
terrible problem for her mother, as she emerges 
from the schoolroom into a little world ot 
vanity, extravagance, frivolity, and adultery. 
Nanda is reasonably sound-hearted and pure- 
minded. But it cannot be truthfully said that 
she is ever charming, or that Longdon, who 
tries hard in many ways to make her lot hap- 
pier, to make it possible for her to wed a young 
and handsome man, is a very taking hero. 
The situation might have been treated much 
more ‘‘effectively,’’ with less philosophy, with 
less insistence on manners and the lack of them, 
even with less cruelty. 

N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
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PICTURESQUE 
PHILADELPHIA. 


QUAINT CORNERS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
With one hundred and seventy- 
four illustrations by Joseph Pen- 
nell and others. 506 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


Nearly twenty years ago the 
Continent, a weekly then pub- 
lished in Philadelphia was for- 
tunate enough to 
command the 
services of a group 
of artists each of 
whom has _ since 
reached distinction, 
Joseph Pennell, 
Alice Barber, (now 
Mrs. Alice Barber 
Stevens), Charles 
‘=——H. Stevens, Miss 
“<<. Lrotter and others. 
> These, led by Mr. 
“4 Pennell, made for 
the Continenta 
group of drawings 
: of Philadelphia, by 
St. Peter’s : 
The Pulpit from Washington’s Pew. odds the most pic- 
From “‘ Quaint Corners in Philadelphia.”’ turesque ever pre- 
pared of an Ameri- 
can city. Mr. Pennell, in particular, had an 
unerring eye for the picturesque in Philadel- 
phia, a city though many people do not 
know it full to overflowing in its older 


The old Bradford House as a Post-Office—1728. 
From “ Quaint Corners in Philadelphia.” 
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niches and corners of the attractive, the 
artistic and the picturesque. 


SaaS — 


Penn’s House in Letitia Street. 


From “ Quaint Corners in Philadelphia.” 


These drawings illustrate a group of artciles 
by Mrs. Henry Campbell, Miss Louise Stock- 
ton, Miss Elizabeth Robbins (now Mrs. Pen- 
nel), Frank Willing Leach, and others. This 
charming group of essayists covers every 
phase of Philadelphia, its founder, its early 
life and the share the Swedes had in it, its 
Catholic beginnings, its Revolutionary period, 
its library and its scientific societies, its public 
schools, its medical education and its chari- 
ties, its abolitionists, its trade, and 
last its greatest merchant, Stephen 
Girard. 

Each of these subjects is lightly 
touched and clearly outlined. The 
various essays, have been sought, 
over and over again, by those in- 
terested in the history of Philadel- 
phia. First published under the title 
of ‘‘A Sylvan City,’’ and for many 
years inaccessible through ordinary 
channels, the book has just been re- 
published under tke title of ‘‘ Quaint 
Corners in Philadelphia.’’ Taken by 
itself, it still stands as it stood, the 
most interesting single volume which 
has been published on Philadelphia. 
Of the many books on Philadelphia, 
this has the most personal interest, 
and, as has already been said, its 
illustrations will make any resident 
of Philadelphia see anew the pictur- 
esque possibilities of the city. 7.W. 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE WEST. 

THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN PRINCESS. By 
Evelyn Raymond, author of ‘‘ Among the Lin- 
dens,’’ ete. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 
347 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

A story of California ranch life, about a girl 
whose home is upon one of those great 
ranches. Motherless, she grows up in the care 
of a father who adores her, who respects the 
personality of his child as he respects his 
own, and who guides rather than governs her. 
The perfect freedom allowed her, which might 
have spoiled a meaner nature, develops in her 
anobility of soul and a filial devotion well 
worthy imitation. Publishers’ Weekly. 


OBITUARY 


AUGUSTIN DALY, theatrical manager and 
playwright, died suddenly at Paris, June 
7th. Mr. Daly was born at Plymouth, N.C., 
July 20, 1838. In 1854 he came to New York, 
al during the following four years wrote a 
number of dramatic compositions, at least 
four of which were produced by W. E. Bur- 
ton, Mrs. Wood, and Laura Keene. In 1859 
he began to write for the New York Sunday 
Courier, under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Le Pel- 
erin.”” Later he succeeded James Otis as 
dramatic critic of Zhe Evening Express. 
He also contributed to 7he Weekly Citizen, 
Beach’s Sun and the New York Times, and 
wrote stories for 7he Chimney Corner. He 
first came into prominence through his 
“Leah, the Forsaken,’’ which he adapted 
from the German for Kate Bateman. His 
first original drama, ‘‘ Under the Gaslight,”’ 
was produced in 1866. Its companion, ‘‘A 
Flash of Lightning,’’ was produced a year or 
solater. Mr. Daly also wrote a life of Peg 
Woffington, and published the prompt-books 
ofall the famous old plays revived at his 
theatre, with historical and critical introduc- 
tions by William Winter. As contributions 
to theatrical history Mr. Daly published, in 
limited editions, with rich illustrations, ‘‘ A 
Portfolio of Players,’’ written by Brander 
Matthews, Laurence Hutton, H. C. Bunoner, 
William Winter, and E. A. Dithmar; ‘‘A 
Daughter of Comedy,’’ by William Winter ; 
and ‘‘Memories of Daly’s Theatres,’’ by 
E. A. Dithmar. Publishers’ Weekly. 


ELIsE Poko, the well-known German 
writer, died at Munich, Bavaria, May 15. 
She was born at Leipzig, March 31, 1832. 
Her first book, a volume of ‘‘ Musical 
Fables,’’ was published in 1852. Transla- 
tions of her ‘‘ Musical Sketches’’ and her 
“Reminiscences of Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy’’ were among the first of Fred- 
erick Leypoldt’s publishing ventures. Her 
published writings form upwards of fifty 
volumes, one of which, ‘‘ From Garden 
and Field,’’ was written in English. She 
was a sister of the famous African explorer, 
Eduard Vogel. Publishers’ Weekly. 


JOHN W. OVERALL, author of “A 
Catechism of the United States Constitu- 
tion;’’ ‘‘The Negro as He Was and Will 
Be,” etc., died in New York, May 20. He 
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was born on 1823 in the Shenandoah Valley, Va., 
where his ancestors had settled in 1700. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED 


H. H. F.— 

The author of quotation ‘‘ Whichever way the 
wind doth blow,’’ etc., is C. A. Mason. 
J. P. D.— 

Jeanie Peet is the author of the lines ‘‘ Oh, grief, 
thou hast blessings, when sorest,’’ etc. 

H. C. J. asks for the author of the following lines: 
‘* Life and thought 

Here no longer dwell ; 

But in a city glorious 

A great and distant city they have bought ; 

A mansion incorruptible which passeth not away.”’ 


“Whoever you are, can you help me ?”’ 


Ccpyright, 1899, by W. A. Wilde and Company. 


From ‘‘ A Daughter of the Wes‘ 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new bonks and new editions of old books, with descriptions of sizes, shapes, 
contents, and current prices. 


Astronomy, Essays. 
Biography and Reminiscences. Fiction. 

Rotany. French Books, 
Classics, History. 
Domestic Animals. Literature. 
Drama. Mythology. 
Educational. Natural History. 


ASTRONOMY. 


STORY of the Heavens, The. By Sir Robert Stawell 
Ball, LL. D., D. Se., author of ‘ Star-Land.’’ 
With eighteen colored plates and numerous illus- 
trations. New and revised edition. 556 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.90. 


The edition of 1897, in handsome typographical 
dress. The illustrations, many of them in colors, are 


- aparticularly interesting feature, including Nasmyth's 


drawings of the Moon and Trouvelot’s drawings, made 
at Harvard College Observatory. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


JOSEPH Wheeler. The man, the statesman, the 
soldier. Seen in semi-biographical sketches. 
By T. C. DeLeon, author of ‘“‘ The Puritan’s 
Daughter,’’ etc. Illustrated. Search-Light Li- 
brary. 162 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
25 cents. 


Personal anecdotes and good photographs of the 
Wheeler family make interesting this account, part 
biography, part eulogy, of General Wheeler, written 
as a Southerner writes of a Southerner. 


LIFE and Remains of the Rev. R. H. Quick. Edited 
by F. Storr. With portrait. 544 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.50. 


This noted educator, schoolmaster, and writer was 
the first of modern English writers to succeed in 
making a book on education readable and at the same 
time sober and rational, and the secret of his success 
was that he criticised past theories and methods by 
the light of living experience. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


LIFE and Work of Thomas Dudley, the Second Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. By Augustine Jones, 
A. M., LL. B. Illustrated. 484 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $4.50, by mail, $4.72. 


Thomas Dudley was one of the leading factors in 
the making of New England. He wasa man of un- 
questioned ability and integrity, but on rather meagre 
evidence he has borne the reputation of being 
bigoted. Mr. Augustine Jones, the successful head- 
master of the Friends’ School in Providence, admiring 
Dudley’s many excellent qualities, and feeling 
that injustice has been done him by some writers on 
the early history of Massachusetts, has prepared a 
full, impartial, and comprehensive account of the 
man and of his work In doing this he necessarily 
gives much of the history of the beginnings of the 
Commonwealth. His work has a positive value as a 
contribution to early New England history, and as a 
just and long-needed memorial of an eminent man 
and officer, who here finds adequate recognition. 

Literary Era. 





Periodicals. Selections. 

Poetry. Sociology. 

Political and Social Science. Sports. 

Psychology. Travel and Description. 
Reference. War Books. 

Religion. Zoology. 

Science. 







LIFE of Friedrich Schiller, The. Comprehending 
an examination of his works. By Thomas Car. 
lyle. Illustrated. The Centenary edition. 357 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 


The twenty-fifth of the thirty volumes which are to 
form the Centenary Edition of Carlyle, equipped with 
an introduction by H. D. Trail to the author’s * Preface 
to the Second Edition,’’ two appendices, and hand- 
some illustrations of Schiller’s house in Weimar, 
Carlyle’s house in Dumfries, an apartment in Schil- 
ler’s garden, and a portrait of Schiller for frontispiece. 


LIFE for Liberty, A. Anti-slavery and other let- 
ters of Sallie Holley. Edited with introductory 
chapters, by John White Chadwick. With illus- 
trations. 292pp. Indexed ti2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 

The subject of this biography belonged to the little 
group of anti-slavery woman who became world- 
renowned through their life-work in the cause of 
freedom. A greatdeal of her story is told through 
her own letters, and again through Mr. Chadwick. 
The chapters are entitled: The anti-slavery women; 
Ancestry and parentage; Childhood and youth at 
Oberlin ; Finding her place ; The anti-slavery idyll; 
In journeyings often, etc. Publishers’ Weekly. 


LIFE of Maximilien Robespierre, The. With ex- 
tracts from his unpublished correspondence. 
By George Henry Lewes, author of ‘‘ The Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy,’’ etc. New 
edition, with a portrait and an illustration. 397 
pp. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 
Originally published in 1849. 

It is a curious thing that while English people are 
so strongly attached to the history of France there 
should be upon special and chiefly interesting points 
so little research. There is but one elementary text- 
book on the general history of the French people ; 
there is no standard work on any of the leading char- 
acters in French history: S. Louis, Henri IV. and 
Napoleon await their monographs; of the city of 
Paris there is no history at all. In the circumstances 
the reprint of George Henry Lewes’ book has the 
very distinct value to which we have just alluded. 
The revolutionary period is attracting a special atten- 
tion, and the personality of Robespierre is at this 
moment a principal theme in London. The value of 
the book here reprinted lies especially in its honesty 
of purpose (a supreme quality in writing on so 
political a subject), its attention to detail, and its 
moderation of phrase. Nor do the faults inherent to 
its time, and—if it may be said—to its authorship, 
destroy the real usefulness of such a text-book to-day. 

London Saturday Review. 


LIFE of Nelson. The embodiment of the Sea 

’ Power of Great Britain. By Captain A. T. Mahan, 
D.C. L., LL.D., author of ‘‘ The Influence of 
Sea Power Upon History, 1660-1783,’ ete. 
Second edition, revised. Il'ustrated. 764 pp- 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.50. 
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The second edition of a work for which there had 
been a long demand, in a one-volume and moderately 


priced edition. 


LIFE of Prince Bismarck, The. By William Jacks, 
author of ‘‘Robert Burns in Other Tongues,”’ 
etc. With illustrations and map. 512 pp. In- 
dexed. S8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.29. 

In this life of the great Chancellor, the first, 
according to the author, written in English. Mr. Jacks 
tells us that he has ‘‘ endeavored to place before the 
British public the story of his life from its opening to 
its close as it appeared to the great majority of his 
countrymen,’’ which means, we imagine, that he has 
deliberately chosen the eulogistic rather than the 
critical standpoint for his work. If, however, we 
allow ourselves to overlook the fatal deficiency of the 
work, and are content to take the same point of view 
as the author, we may admit that he has given us a 
very readable and interesting appreciation, not only 
of the Chancellor himself, but of the many crises in 
German and European history in which he was so 
closely concerned. London Bookseller. 


LIFE of William Morris, The. By J. W. Mackail. 
Two volumes. Illustrated. 375, 364 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $6.75; by mail, $7.10. 

See review. 


OLD Cambridge. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
author of ‘‘ Tales of the Enchanted Islands of 
the Atlantic,’’ etc. 203 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

See review. 


REMINISCENCES. By Justin McCarthy, M. P., 
author of ‘‘ A History of Our Own Times,”’’ etc. 
Two volumes. With portrait. 387, 424 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $3.40; by mail, $3.72. 


See review. 


RUDYARD Kipling. The Artist. A retrospect and 
aprophecy. By William Cranston Lawton. With 
portrait. 30 pp. I2mo, paper, Io cents; by 
mail, 13 cents. 

A brief appreciative essay, consisting of ‘‘a retro- 
spect and a prophecy”’ of Mr. Kipling’s achieve- 
ments, by the Professor of the Greek language and 
literature in Adelphi College, Brooklyn. 


WORDSWORTH and the Coleridges. With other 
memories, literary and political. By Ellis Yar- 
nall. 331 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, 
$2.45. 

See review and With New Books. 


BorTAany. 


FIELD, Forest, and Wayside Flowers. With chap- 
ters on grasses, sedges and ferns. Untechnical 
studies for unlearned lovers of nature. By Maud 
Going, (E. M. Hardinge.) Illustrated in part 
with drawings from life by S. G. Porter, and 
photographs by Edwin M. Lincolu. 411 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

The chapters of this book are so arranged as to 
follow the waxing and waning of plant life during an 
average season in the northeastern United States. 
It is intended especially for people who have not 
time, or, perhaps, inclination to become actual stu- 
dents, who are ignorant of botanical nomenclature, 
but who love to observe the beauties and wonders of 
botanical plant life. N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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CLASSICS. 


MORAL Discourses of Epictetus, The. Translated 
by Elizabeth Carter. Volumes I. and II. With 
frontispieces. The Temple Classics. 266, 287 pp. 
Indexed. 18mo, 38 cents each; by mail, 43 cents 
each; leather, 57 cents each; by mail, 62 cents 
each. 

We have here the most famous parts of the phil- 
osophy of Epictetus, in the translation of Elizabeth 
Carter, which was made in 1738, and has ever since 
held its place in the world of letters. Epictetus is as 
fresh and as true to-day as when the philosophy was 
first written. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


PLUTARCH’S Lives. Englished by Sir Thomas 
North. In ten volumes. Volumes four and five. 
With frontispieces. The Temple Plutarch. 371, 
374 pp- Indexed. 18mo, 38 cents each ; by mail, 
43 cents each; leather, 57 cents each; by mail, 
62 cents each. 

These volumes complete the half of an edition of 
Plutarch in pocket size which would be ideal in both 
the externals and the internals of book-making, save 
that the too thin paper is trying tothe eyes. The 
text is a conservative revision of North's translation 


of 1579. 


PROMETHEUS Bound of Aijschylus, The. Trans- 
lated with introduction and notes. By Paul 
Elmer More. Ilo pp. 1I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
66 cents. 

This translation of Ajschylus’ masterpiece forms a 
companion volume to Professor Palmer’s recent trans- 
lation of Sophocles’ ‘‘ Antigone.’’ A useful intro- 
duction deals with the ‘‘ Origin of Greek Tragedy,’’ 
its moral aspect, and the production and significance 
of the play. A life of the Greek dramatist is also 
included. N. Y. Mail and Express. 


DomEsTIC ANIMALS. 


PRACTICAL Poultry Keeper, The. By Lewis Wright. 
Entirely new and revised edition. With eight 
colored plates and other illustrations. 311 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 

This is a manual filled with good and explicit ad- 
vice for the benefit of those who wish to make the 
rearing of chickens a profitable undertaking. The 
volume contains many illustrations and no lack of 
sensible hints. London Speaker. 


DRAMA. 


MARLOWE Book, The. A collection of pictures 
representing Julia Marlowe in some of her most 
notable impersonations, together with drawings 
by C. Allen Gilbert and Ernest Haskell. Published 
with the authorization of Mr. Charles Frohman. 
Quarto, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 

Style is the most prominent feature of this book. 
The pictures show Julia Marlowe in most of the roles 
she has assumed in recent years, those depicting her 
as Juliet, Rosalind, Constance and Viola being partic- 
ularly attractive. NM. ¥..5V68. 


WORKS of Shakespeare, The. Edited, with intro- 
ductions and notes by C. H. Herford, Litt. D. 
The Eversley Series. In ten volumes. Volume IV. 
494 Pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

‘*Pericles,’’ ‘‘Cymbeline,’’ ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Tempest,’’ comprise this volume, the fourth 
of the Eversley series edited by Professor Herford, 
whose introductions and notes belong to the class that 
really elucidate, not obscure, the text. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


HAND in Hand With the Wise Men. A reading and 
story-book for young children, for use in the 
school and the home. Arranged by Miss Mary 
E. Tooke, author of “Just How,’’ etc. Illus- 
trated. I12 pp. I2mo, 35 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 


Simple nature studies, in combination with first 
lessons in reading, writing and spelling, are presented 
in this primer in an attractive manner. The twelve 
Wise Men are symbolic names for the twelve months 
of the year. Very clear reproductions in script under 
the printed words and phrases, thus familiarizing the 
children with script writing from the very outset, are 
an admirable feature. 


ESSAYS. 


IDYLLS of the Sea. By Frank T. Bullen, F. R. G. S., 
author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot.’’ With 
an introduction by J. St. Loe Strachey. 266 pp. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.01. 


This book is truly fascinating reading, for the sea, 
after all, is the place. Nothing can interfere with its 
wonderfulness and mystery. With all his sophistica- 
tions and machinery man to-day has no more power 
over the sea than ever he had. He may descend into 
it in an air-tight costume, he may race over it at the 
rate of thirty knots an hour, he may build break- 
waters, he may kill whales; but the sea still holds its 
own, is still supreme, romantic, and untamable. 
Mr. Bullen is not concerned with the relations of man 
to man on shipboard—he leaves that to other writers, 
of whom, in the present fashion for strange stories of 
violence and adventure, there are already many—his 
eyes are for the beauty and wonder of the deep. He 
describes a tropical sunrise from the mast-head, a 
lunar terror, a submarine earthquake, the habits of 
sharks and whales, the death of an old sailor and its 
apparent link with the elements, great birds, curious 
fishes, and a score of other phenomena of the ocean, 
particularly in tropical regions. And to everything 
he brings enthusiasm a passion for accuracy, and the 
good writing that comes of knowledge and sincerity. 
Mr. Bullen’s essays are not all of the same merit. 
But he is always in earnest and always informing. 

London Academy. 


MASQUES and Mummers. Essays on the theatre of 
here and now. By Charles Frederic Nirdlinger. 
370 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Mr. Nirdlinger’s book is a collection of essays on 
the theatre of to-day. The author is an ardent advo- 
cate of all that is best in modern play construction, 
believes in the maintenance of the dignity of the 
drama, and formulates his judgment from the highest 
and best standards. Having a keen perception, 
unusual literary taste and facility and a most agree- 
able style, his work is readable and interesting from 
cover to cover, and would be attractive to any student 
of literature from the cleverness of its word painting 
alone. The essays in the book, about three dozen in 
number, are arranged in sequence and have a certain 
connection in ideas, so that one leads on to another, 
and there is no jarring transition of thought, as in a 
book of short stories forexample. Reviews of recent 
productions that have tended to raise or lower the 
standard of the drama, or have educated, elevated, 
improved or else debased the popular taste, follow, 
and opinions on the best known actors of the day, 
their conception of certain characters and discussions 
of miscellaneous theatrical subjects fill up the remain- 
ing pages. Philadelphia Ledger. 








News 


PRUE and I. By George William Curtis. 214 pp. 
I2mo, 35 cents ; by mail, 44 cents. 
A tastefully bound, easily handled reprint of these, 
the most popular of Curtis’ essays. 


PSYCHISM, Analysis of Things Existing. 
By Paul Gibier, M. D. 287 pp. 
postpaid. 


Essays. 
I2m0, $1.50, 


FICTION. 


AGNES Grey. By Anne Bronte. With a memoir of 
her sisters, by Charlotte Bronté, and a frontis- 
piece. Novels of the Sisters Bronté. The 
Thornton edition. 302 pp. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, 
$1.74. 

A fine etching of Blake Hall, Mirfield, (‘‘ Horton 
Lodge,’’) and the biographical notice of Ellis and 
Acton Bell written by Charlotte Bronté in 1850, are 
the chief features of this contribution to the ‘ Thorn- 
ton Edition’’ of the novels of the Bronté sisters, 
edited by Temple Scott. Typography and binding 
alike merit the highest praise. 


ANGEL of the Covenant, The. Memoirs of the early 
career of the Admirable James Graham, first 
Marquis of Montrose, K. G., etc., including the 
strange true history of his sister, the Lady Kath- 
erine Graham ; his friendship with certain gentle- 
men; and the whole truth of his alliance with 
the Scottish covenant, written by A. B. in the 
year of God, 1661, and the second of the restora- 
tion of monarchy in this kingdom. Now first 
given to the world. By J. Maclaren Cobban, 
author of ‘‘ The Red Sultan,”’ etc. 561 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22 


Mr. Maclaren Cobban has produced a most con- 
seientious historical novel It is in the autobio- 
graphical vein, by a devoted adherent of the great 
Marquis of Montrose. Conscientiousness is too 
apparent when Mr. Cobban informs us, in a note, that 
‘* Master Lambye, whose accounts are still extant in 
the Montrose charter-room, set down 46s. (Scots) for 
this purpose ’’—bell-ringing. On the other hand, it 
seems to us that the Fire of Frendraught is transferred 
to a family called Balgownie, for no very obvious 
reason. Moreover, as the tale begins in 1629, when 
Montrose was 17, it isa far cry to Assynt’s treason, if 
it was treason, which we leave to the Macleods to 
settle. Once more, it is little short of blasphemy to 
introduce d’Artagnan as a character; and we wonder 
whether in Highland broadsword play the high hang- 
ing guard was used (as Mr. Cobban says) in days when 
the target of ‘‘ barkened bull’s hide’’ was the clans- 
man’s buckler. On the other hand, the kirk, that 
high-handed persecutor, comes in for very proper 
treatment, even if the reply of Argyll to the wife of 
George II. is transferred to the lips of Montrose. 
The unhappy Argyll (who had the misfortune to 
squint) is again held up to public detestation ; he has 
suffered so much from novelists, since Dalgetty 
caught him in the dungeon, that even sentimental 
cavaliers feel sorry for the Marquis. The novel, 
though too long, and too historical, is spirited, and 
ought to make many a boy happy in wet holiday 
times. More history may be gleaned from it, agree- 
ably, than from most professedly historical works. 
The end, however, is not yet, and a sequel may be 
expected. London Times. 


AWKWARD Age, The. A novel. By Henry James, 
author of ‘‘Terminations,’’ etc. 457pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See review. 
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Book 


BALZAC’S Novels. Centenary edition. Illustrated. 
Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
Scenes from Provincial Life. Vol. I. Eugene 
Grandet—Pierrette. Vol. II. The Two Brothers. 
The Old Maid. Vol. III. The Lily of the Valley. 
The Gallery of Antiquities. Vol. IV. Ursula. 
The Vicar of Tours. Vol. V. Lost Illusions. 
The Illustrious Gaudissart. Vol. VI. A Great 
Man of the Provinces. 426, 473, 469, 184, 561, 
225 pp. I2mo, $1.10 each; by mail, $1.24 each, 

Miss Wormeley’s translation gives a satisfactory 

equivalent for Balzac’s style, it is flexible and idiv- 

matic, and it is lucidity itself. Balzac is indispens- 

able to every reader of classic fiction, and Miss 

Wormeley’s translation is the one in which he should 

beread. In fact, Balzac in the original is only for 

readers who have thoroughly mastered the French 
language. Novices who might possibly read him 
with a notion of getting at his special quality would 
much better use this translation and go to other writ- 
ers for mere practice in French. Balzac could some- 
times be eloquent, but he was never a master of style. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


CARCELLINI Emerald, with Other Tales, The. By 
Mrs. Burton Harrison.  [Illustrated. 314 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

See Chicago's New Books. 


CROMWELL’S Own. A Story of the Great Civil 
War. By Arthur Paterson, author of ‘‘ The Gos- 
pel Writ in Steel,” etc. 407 pp. 12mo, $1.10 ; 
by mail, $1.24. 

Oliver Cromwell, the soldier, not yet the great pro- 
tector, is the central figure in this book issued in good 
time to reap the advantages of the present Cromwellian 
revival. The hero, Ralph Dangerfield, serves under 
this great Puritan captain for two years, and we have 
an elaborate account of the Ironsides. The book ends 
with the battle of Marston Moor. Cromwell is paint- 
ed, and his home life curiously depicted. Mistress 
Cromwell is shown as her husband’s critic and 
antagonist. Philadelphia Record. 


CUT and a Kiss, A. By Anthony Hope, author of 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,’’ etc. 138 pp. 16mo, 
38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Seven stories of love, with varying endings: ‘‘A 
Cut and a Kiss,’’ ‘‘ A Stage on the Road,’’ ‘‘A Man 
and His Model,’’ ‘‘ Trix’s Wooing,’’ ‘‘ Miss Audry 
Liston, Anthoress,’’ ‘‘Love’s Conundrum ’”’ and ‘‘ The 
Royal Edict.’’ 


DASH fora Throne, A. By Arthur W. Marchmont, 
author of ‘‘ By Right of Sword,”’ etc. Illustrated 

* by D. Murray Smith. 352 pp. 1I2mo, go cents; 

by mail, $1.01. 

Forced through a boyish quarrel to a life of adven- 
ture and disguise, Count Rudolff drifts into the cur- 
rent of intrigue surrounding the throne of the mad 
King of Bavaria, and takes a leading part in the effort 
to dethrone him and place the Countess Mimna 
von Gramberg in his stead. The plot fails, but its 
outcome is the restoration of the hero's old rank and 
court favor, and a marriage with Countess Mimna. 
yr is told briskly, with no lingering over 

etails. 


DAUGHTER of the West, A. The story of an 
American princess. By Evelyn Raymond, author 
of ‘‘Among the Lindens,” etc. Illustrated by 
Charles Copeland. 347 pp. iI2mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.17. 

See review. 
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DECADENTS, The. A story of Blackwell’s Island 
and Newport. By C. W. de Lyon Nichols (Shelton 
_Chauncey), author of ‘‘ The Greek Madonna.”’ 
With portrait. 172 pp. 12mo, paper, 38 cents ; 
by mail, 43 cents. 

There is more of Blackwell's Island than of Newport 
in this rather melancholy ‘‘ Story of Blackwell’s Island 
and Newport,’’ whose author was sometime chap- 
lain in the Department of Public Charities and 
Corrections in New York. The experiences of Elsie 
Lane, a nurse on the Island, and herseemingly hope- 
less protegé, Dennis M’ Merney, run side by side 
with numerous digressions, presenting personal 
opinions strongly colored with denominational 
feeling. 





DREAMERS, The. Aclub. Being a more or less 
faithful account of the literary exercises of the 
first regular meeting of that organization, 
reported by John Kendrick Bangs. With illus- 
trations by Edward Penfield. 247 pp. 161mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

John Kendrick Bangs soulfully dedicates his new 
work, ‘‘ with all due respect and proper apologies, to 
Richard Harding Davis, James Whitcomb Riley, 
William Dean Howells, Rudyard Kipling, Hall Caine, 
sundry magazine poets, Anthony Hope, the war cor- 
respondents, A. Conan Doyle, Ian MacLaren, James 
M. Barrie, the Involvular Club and Mr. Dooley.”’ 
The club was ‘‘to meet once a month, and eat and 
drink ‘ such stuff as dreams are made of ;’ the meet- 
ing was then to adjourn, the members going imme- 
diately home and to bed; the dreams of each were to 
be carefully noted in their every detail, and at the 
following meeting were to be unfolded such soul- 
harrowing tales as might with propriety be based 
thereon.’’ One member, Huddy, suggested that 
‘‘ there should be six courses at that dinner, each one 
of Welsh rabbit, but varying in form, such as Welsh- 
rabbit puree, for instance, in which the cheese should 
have the consistency of pea soup rather than of 
leather; such as Welsh-rabbit pate, in which the 
cheese should rest within walls of pastry instead of 
lying quiescent and inviting like a yellow mantel 
upon a piece of toast ; then a Welsh-rabbit roast ; and 
so on all through the banquet, rabbit upon rabbit, the 
whole washed down with the accepted wines of the 
ordinary banquet.’’ But the menu decided upon was 
gulled lobster, deviled bird and mince pie. The 
result is a series of travesties of the various authors 
mentioned in the dedication. Philadelphia Record. 


DRY Bread; or, The Reign of Selfishness. A novel 
for men. By Samuel Walker. Second edition. 
Dillingham’s Metropolitan Library. 448 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 33 cents ; by mail, 38 cents. 

A story of the future, picturing the condition of 
the poor as all business gradually becomes con- 
centrated in the hands of the few. The hero of the 
story is Leon Pelon, left by his father an estate of 
seven millions. Leon is robbed of all he possesses by 
his guardian, General Sinclair, through the latter’s 
connection with a great trust. All the money of the 
country finally gets into the hands of the twenty-five 
hundred directors of ‘‘ The United Supply Com- 
pany.’’ The company’s rule becomes so oppressive 
and cruel that the people rebel and a limited capital 
law is passed, which restores the country to prosperity 
and happiness. Publishers’ Weekly. 


DUKE’S Servants, The. A romance. By Sidney 
Herbert Burchell, author of ‘‘In the Days of 
King James.’’ 306 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1 22. 
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This novel takes us back to Derbyshire and the 
Metropolis in the last years of James I. and the early 
days of the reign of Charles I., its chief historical 
figure being the handsome and arrogant favorite of 
both those wnonarchs, the Dukeof Buckingham. The 
Duke spoils the first love affair of our hero, a young 
Derbyshire squire, who is unfortunate enough to 
lose his heart to Buckingham’s beautiful mistress. 
His second and permanent love isa girl masquerading 
in boy’s clothes, though her sex is undiscovered until 
they have traveled about for months together. 
They join on tour Roger Bryan’s company of players, 
otherwise known as the Duke's Servants, and this 
gives the author an opportunity of presenting an 
interesting study of theatrical life in those days. 
When Bryan meets the heroand heroine, he finds 
that they are cut out to make an ideal Orlando and 
Rosalind, in spite of the masculine bearing and 
costume of the disguised girl. So they play in ‘‘ As 
You Like It ’’ together, with immense success. When 
they play the wedding scene from the same play 
asecond time, it is before the altar as bride and 
bridegroom in reality ; and Bryan comes over from 
Derby to witness the ceremony. The plot is skillfully 
worked out, and attention is paid to historical accuracy 
in the background. London Publishers’ Circular. 


EL Reshid. A novel. Anonymous. 438 pp. 12mo, 
$1.co, postpaid. 

This story does not. lag, nor is there pedantry nor 
preaching in it in the ordinary acceptance of the 
term ; it moves along on the principle that ordinar 
humanity does, never develops to order, nor accord- 
ing to conventional ideas. It neither marries nor 
kills off its characters toa stage plan, nor for the sake 
of scenic effects. Accepting the premise of an eter- 
nity of life behind and ahead the characters are 
brought out as though from a far past. It finds the 
secret and hidden springs of to-day’s actions in centu- 
ries prior, while it carries effects centuries ahead. 


FLEXIBLE Morals. By Ruth Louise Sheldon. 285 pp. 
I2mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 


FORTUNE’S My Foe. A Romance. By John 
Bloundelle-Burton, author of ‘‘The Scourge of 
God,’’ etc. Appletons’ Town and County Library. 
345 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; 
paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

A distinctly readable novel of eighteenth century 
life, showing how Beau Bufton attempted to win 
Ariadne Thorne and her hundred guineas, and how 
he was discomfited by Sir Geoffrey Barry in sword- 
play and in love. The London of the period is deftly 
sketched in the background, and the story ends amid 
the cannon smoke of Quiberon. London Academy. 


GARDEN of Swords, The. By Max Pemberton, 
author of ‘‘ Kronstadt,’’ etc. Illustrated. 329 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 


GENTLEMAN Player, A. His adventures on a secret 
mission for Queen Elizabeth. By Robert Neilson 
Stephens, author of ‘‘An Enemy to the King,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. 438 pp. With notes. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.05. 

The action of this tale takes place in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, and Shakespeare is one of the lesser 
characters figuring in the stirring scenes. The book 
deals with the experiences of a young man in the 
Bard’s own dramatic company. N.Y. Fost. 


GILES Ingilby. A novel. By W. E. Norris, author 
of ‘‘ The Fight for the Crown,’’ etc. Illustrated 
by F.S. Spence. 376 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 


News 


Giles Ingilby, the hero, springs from obscurity 
into the full glare of celebrity within a week. He 
goes up into the literary firmament like a rocket 
flashes across the sky of letters like a meteor; but. 
happily, he does not come down like a stick, or falj 
with a dull thud into the outer darkness. His work 
and his fame are alike enduring; he is a minor poet 
who eséapes the usually well-deserved fate of such 
triflers with sentiment and nonsense. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


GOOD Mrs. Hypocrite. A study in self-righteous. 
ness. By ‘‘Rita,’’ author of ‘‘ Peg the Rake,” 
etc. 284 pp. 1I2mo, 55 cents; by mail, 65 cents, 

The central figure is a middle-aged Scotch woman, 
unbeautiful of face and ungainly of form, whose life 
has been devoted to so-called Christian work. She is 
hard, selfish, and crue], seeking only her own comfort 
and self-aggrandizement. She becomes housekeeper 
for her invalid brother, and make his life miserable, 

Her hypocrisy and innate wickedness are ruthless] 

laid bare by the narrative. Publishers’ Weekly, 


HOUSE of Strange Secrets, The. A detective story. 
By A. Eric Bayly. 262 pp. 16mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

A sensational story of the general ‘‘ detective” 
variety, quite well contrived and with sufficient ex- 
citement to satisfy any lover of that kind of emotion. 
When the mystery is duly cleared up at the end, the 
explanation seems rather unsatisfying, but that is the 
inevitable result when expectation has been so raised. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


IDOLS. By William J. Locke. 366 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

The cleverness in this work is often forced, and the 
characters are apt to become theatrical. But for all 
that there is a certain distinction about it which is 
very taking, and one feels impelled to read it to the 
end. The plot is rather conventional. Two chums 
fall in love with the same girl, Irene, and, when she 
makes her choice and marries Gerard, she devotes 
her life to intensifying the brotherly affection 
between the two old rivals. It is unnecessary to 
enter into all the details of the plot. Irene carries 
her cult to such an extent that she compromises her 
fair reputation in court to save the friend, unjustly 
accused of murder, from the gallows. She swears 
that he spent the night with her when the crime in 
= was committed, perjuring her soul in so 

oing and making an enemy of her husband, who 
fails to appreciate her generous motives, and obtains 
a divorce on the strength of her oath. Luckily she 
really loves the other man all the time, and, as he 
loves her madly in return, they are presently mar- 
ried. It happens, however, that he is already secretly 
married, and that, of course, leads to further compli- 
cations and recriminations But his first wife con- 
veniently dies, and the story ends with explanations 
and forgiveness, though with the heroine’s idols 
sadly shattered. London Publishers’ Circular. 


IN Vain. By Henryk Sienkiewicz, author of ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis,’’etc. Translated from the Polish of Jere- 
miah Curtin. 237 pp. I2mo, go cents; by 
$1.02. 

This book was written by Henryk Sienkiewicz 
before he had passed his eighteenth birthday and 
while he was still a student at Warsaw. It is a story 
of student life at a Polish university, which, though 
it gives a series of pictures of people and manners 
very strange and unfamiliar to the average American 
reader, is mostly concerned with the loves of one or 
two very young men and women. It is certainly very 
young, but, because of the scenes wherein it is laid, 
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very interesting and not without that power which has 
made the author of ‘‘Quo Vadis’’ famous. It is 
frankly ingenuous as to style and at times a little 
rosy. Sienkiewicz’s present ability toset forth a 
situation in a sentence is lacking in this tale, and it 
frequently requires a chapter or two. One can easily 
believe that it is a first attempt, and this notwith- 
standing the fact that itis a successful one. Addi- 
tional interest, too, is found in the feeling that the 
work is in a sense autobiographical, not, indeed, of 
the facts of the author's life, but of his earlier feel- 
ings and views of the world he was just entering. It 
shows a great deal of thoughtful deduction and indi- 
cates a power to grasp the important things, to see 


the mainsprings of human action and to rightly 
classify them. Philadelphia Times. 


KIPLING Masterpieces. Five volumes. Vol. I.— 
Without Benefit of Clergy. Vol. Il.—The Man 
Who Would be King. Vol. III —The Incarnation 
of Krishna Mulvaney. Vol. IV.—The Courting 
of Dinah Shadd. Vol. V.—The Strange Ride of 
Marrowbie Jukes. 83, 94. 87, 82,80 pp. 18mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

These are the five masterpieces selected for the 
five volumes of a compact, convenient little edition, 
size 354 x 534, with better type than paper. 


LADY of the Flag-Flowers, The. By Florence Wilk- 
inson. 364 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 
French Canada, with its Hurons, childlike peasants, 
and hybrid superstitions, is the background of this 
romance. The title itself concerns an Algonquin 


myth of a water-witch of the Riviere du Grand Re- 
sert. Her name in Indian was Matshi Skeon, but to 
pronounce that name at midnight on her river was to 
invite her appearance and to prophesy one’s doom. 
Yoonne, a French-Indian child of nature, incurs this 
penalty, and meets death from a bullet at the end of 


acomplicated inter-racial love romance. 
Philadelphia Record. 


LAUNCHING of a Man, The. By Stanley Waterloo, 
author of ‘‘Armageddon,’’ ete 285 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The launching of the man begins at the University 
of Michigan, where the earlier part of the story is 
placed. Even before his graduation he falls in love 
with a Michigan girl, whom to see he risks his life in 
the pine woods in midwinter. He begins life in Chi- 
cago, where he has a strange experience in a semi- 
theatrical atmosphere, and then goes to Mexico. He 


returns ultimately to win his first love. ; 
N.Y. Maitland Express. 


LITTLE Legacy and Other Stories, A. By Mrs. L. 
B. Walford. With frontispiece. blue Cloth Books. 
344 pp. 18imo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

Mrs. Walford is likely to be borne well in mind by 

Whoever has read that pretty novel, ‘‘ The Baby’s 

Grandmother.’’ We have here a choice collection of 


her minor pieces, seven in number. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


LOCK and Key. By James M.Galloway. Second 
edition. Dillingham’s American Authors’ Li- 
brary. 407 pp. I2mo, paper, 33 cents; by mail, 
38 cents. 


Astory of the twentieth century. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


MAID He Married, The. By Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford. With frontispiece. Blue Cloth Books. 
201 pp. 18mo, 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

See review. 
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MISS Cayley’s Adventures. By Grant Allen. With 
eighty illustrations by Gordon Browne. 344 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

Mr. Grant Allen can be very entertaining when he 
likes. He is in rare form in his new book, and keeps 
the reader in capital spirits all through. His Girton 
girl, Lois Cayley, is not a very novel character, but 
she is wonderfully fresh and winning in her new sur- 
roundings. She has had to leave Girton virtually 
penniless when the storv of her adventures opens, for 
her last relative has died and bequeathed her ‘ noth- 
ing but his consolidated liabilities.’’ Nature did not 
cut Lois out for a high-school teacher; she deter- 
mines to go in search of adventures instead. Chance 
gives her first a temporary post as companion to a 
Lady Georgina Fawley, a cantankerous but delightful 
old body, traveling on the Continent. Lady Fawley 
takes such a fancy to Lois that she forms a plot to 
make ber nephew fall in love with her. The plot 
succeeds, and the love is returned ; but Lady Fawley 
plays her cards so clumsily that Lois leaves her in a 
huff, to go in search of further adventures, She 
beats all comers in a great military bicycle race in 
Germany, turns special correspondent for the Daly 
Telephone, starts a typewriting agency and so helps 
her rejected lover's uncle to draw up a will in his 
favor, and generally has a very interesting and event- 
ful time. All her adventures gradually lead her back 
to her lover, and, after she has been the means of 
proving him guiltless of the charge of forging his 
uncle’s will, she naturally consents to become his 
wife. That, roughly speaking, is the story. The 
telling of it is in Mr. Grant Allen’s lightest and 
brightest vein. London Publishers’ Circular. 


OUTSIDERS. An outline. By Robert W. Chambers, 
author of ‘‘Ashes of Empire,’’ etc. 301 pp. 
I2mo, 99 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

This is the first of Mr. Chambers’ promised trilogy 
of New York life. The atmosphere of Bohemia per- 
vades its pages, and it is not difficult to find the pro- 
totypes of one or two of its imaginary characters. 
The hero is a young American who has been educated 
abroad and comes to this city to find a publisher, in 
which he succeeds after sounding the depths of pov- 
erty. N. Y. Mailand Express. 


PASSION of Rosamund Keith, The. By Martin J. 
Pritchard, author of ‘* Without Sin.’’ 477 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

A blend of love and adventure. The story begins 
in England, and passes to an attack by robbers on the 
Turkish frontier, the imprisonment of Rosamund in 
a monastery, and an overwhelming flood The end 
is, however, happy. London Academy. 


PATHS of the Prudent, The. A comedy. By J. S. 
Fletcher, author of ‘‘ When Charles the First was 
King,’’ etc. Illustrated by J. W. Kennedy. 
309 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Mr. Fletcher is a clever writer whose work is worth 
following. In ‘‘The Paths of the Prudent’’ he 
leaves the sombre vein of ‘*‘The Builders’’ for 
comedy. Rural Yorkshire forms an excellent back- 
ground to the ways of Dorinthia, aself-reliant, selfish, 
and charming young woman, who passes through a 
series of lovers and admirers tothe music-hall stage 
and a place among the nobility. The latter half of 
the book falls off; but there are some capital studies 
of Yorkshire people, whom Mr. Fletcher knows well. 

London Atheneum. 


PEDAGOGUES, The. A story of the Harvard Sum- 
mer School. By Arthur Stanwood Pier 287 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

See Notes from Boston. 
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PIERRE and Jean. By Guy de Maupassant. Witha 
preface by the author. Translated by Hugh 
Craig. Illustrated by Ernest Ducz and Albert 
Lynch. 335 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

A delightful and forcible essay on the novel by Guy 
de Maupassant forms the preface of a new translation 
of ‘‘ Vierre and Jean,’’ one of the striking character 
tales of that popular writer. The translation, by 

Hugh Craig, is admirable, retaining the flavor that is 

so often sacrificed in the case of De Maupassant. 

Philadelphia North American. 


PRISONER of Zenda, The. Being the history of 
three months in the life of an English gentle- 
man. By Anthony Hope. With cover illustra- 
tion by Charles Dana Gibson. Newedition., 307 
pp. I2mo, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 

An attractive re issue of the ever-popular romance 
of the two red Rudolfs. 


PRISONERS and Captives. By Henry Seton Merri- 
man, author of ‘‘ Young Mistley,’’ etc. Illustra- 
ted. 393 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Like other stories by the same author, this one 
treats of the blot on the fair fame of Russia, and con- 
cerns itself with an attempt by one American, two 

Englishmen, and four Russians to rescue some pri- 

soners who have been exiled to Siberia. The English- 

men are the real heroes of the story,—broad-shoul- 
dered, athletic, and determined. The American is 
not one to flatter our national pride, for his personal 
appearance is fittingly described by his college sou- 
briquet, ‘‘ Monkey.’’ However, he has the charac- 
teristics of the Yankee as gathered by the average 
Briton from the stage caricatures, which generally 
strongly resemble the Uncle Sam of our comic week- 
lies, and he is wily enough to send his burly rival off 
to brave the perils of the frozen main, while he stays 
at home with a doctor’s certificate, to enjoy the com- 
fort of open fires, and ultimately the companionship 
of the noble English maiden. NV. Y. Home Journal. 


QUEEN of the Swamp and Other Plain Americans, 
The. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 331 pp. 
I12mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois are the four 
States in which Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood finds 
the scenes of this book, and the time ranges from 
1846 to 1898, ending with a sketch of one who died 
in the Spanish war. They describe the life and 
reflect the thought of the Middle West, that curiously 
composite district in which meet so many strains of 
Eastern blood, and in which one village may faith- 
fully reflect New England thrift, while the next is 
Southern in its prodigal hospitality. Two stories 
testify to the further blending of Swedish and French 
blood, and nearly all bear witness to the sincere piety 
natural tothe people. Nearly all the tales are cheer- 
ful, but two, ‘‘ The Babe Jerome ”’ and ‘‘ The Fairfield 
Poet,’’ are sad, and one ‘‘A Kentucky Princess,’ is 
grave in theme, and, although brief, describes a woman 
of singular nobility. The first three stories afford 
material for the sociologist in their description of 
the courtship and marriage customs of the Ohio of 
half a century ago, when the foreign opinion of 
American manners was the least of rural American 
troubles. N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


RED, White and Blue Days. By Ruth Louise 
Sheldon. 230 pp. tI2mo, go cents; by mail, 
99 cents. 

Some years ago it was the fashion in some of the 
magazines to print queer little pieces labeled ‘ pas- 
tels in prose,’’ of which the distinctive characteristic 
seemed to be vagueness of expression under the 
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stress of intense though suppressed emotion. 
They had the advantage for the reader of being very 
short and of not being arranged in irregular lines 
with rhymesat the end, asis usually the case with verse 
an advantage which also attracted several writers of 
repute while the fashion lasted. Such a pastel, we 
should judge, has been attempted in ‘‘ Red, White and 
Blue Days,’’ on an unusually large scale, scmething 
like that which compels some London pastel artists 
to draw only in the open air. The blurred effects 
and the unaccountably intense emotion are present, 
as well as the elusiveness of idea. The volume is 
divided into convenient lengths, which are called red, 
white or blue days, as the case may be, part oo at 
random. Why one day should be called white and 
another blue we have been unable to make out; the 
events that occur in them are indifferently fortunate 
or sad, while the flood of loquacity about obvious 
matters rolls through them all indiscriminately. 

N. Y. Sun. 


RICHARD Carvel. By Winston Churchill, author of 
‘‘The Celebrity,’’ etc, With illustrations by 
Carlton T. Chapman and Malcolm Fraser. 538 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

See review. 


RIDAN the Devil and Other Stories. By Louis 
Becke, author of ‘By Reef and Palm,”’’ etc. 
330 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

In this volume the astonishing completeness of the 
author’s knowledge of the South Sea is more astonish- 
ing than ever. Thus, the first of these tales tells of 
white man’s inhumanity to poor brown man from New 
Guinea way stranded in distant Samoa. The second 
is a gripping story, that makes one hate the 
chaplain, of the old convict days in New South 
Wales, which have been described by Mr. Becke and 
Mr. Walter Jeffery in ‘‘ The Naval Pioneers of Aus- 
tralia.’”’ The third story is not a story at all, but a 
description of Christmas Island, one of the many 
lagoon islands lost in that vast ocean. And so it goes 
on; Mr. Becke takes us to the Carolines, to the 
New Hebrides, to every part of Oceania that we 
ever heard of, and a good many that we have not. 
Understand that he really takes us there; his local 
color is not merely laid on or infused; it is an 
essential part of every atom of the texture. And 
his stories always go with aswing. Some stories 
picture the simple natural sinfulness of the native 
and the scarcely less natural, though more sophis- 
ticated, sinfulness of the white rough or Bohemian— 
and when a white man is a rough or a Bohemian in the 
Pacific, he 7s. At another time Mr. Becke will de- 
scribe a wonderful fish-drive on a Micronesian island, 
and we follow the whole weird sight until the shore 
becomes five acres of shining, flapping fish. Or he 
may narrate the founding of a French Utopia in New 
Ireland eighteen years ago and its squalid and igno- 
minious collapse. But all round the compass he rarely 
fails to make his scenes as real as they are strange, 
every one of them is either a fact or founded upon 
facts, nine times out of ten facts of Mr. Becke’s own 
experience. He is one of the men who know things. 

London Pall Mall Gazette. 


SOLITARY Summer, The. By the author of “ Eliza- 
beth and her German Garden.’’ Igo pp. 12m0, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

If they were not generally so well written, we 
should feel inclined to complain of the multiplication 
of books about gardens and roses and any rambling 
thoughts which they might happen to inspire in the 
writers’ minds. But we are grateful to the author of 
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“Blizabeth and her German Garden’’ for giving us 
asecond volume of her charming diary. There isa 


" restfulness about her writing which seems to come 


straight from that beloved garden of hers, tucked 
away somewhere in the heart of Germany. Here, as 
the English wife of a German husband, the author 
appears to live a life of unadulterated happiness. 
With a host of children, a garden full of flowers, and 
alibrary full of books, what more, she seems to say, 
could any mortal need? She discourses about each 
witha charm which makes her books delightfully 
lazy reading. London Publishers’ Circular. 


THOSE Dale Girls. By Frances Weston Carruth. 
Illustrated. 318 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

See review. 


TIVERTON Tales. By Alice Brown. 339 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

These tales set forth the little comedies and trage- 
dies of life in a suburban New England village, where 
human passions after all are as strong and motives as 
complex as in the throbbing centers of civilization. 
The author's study of the conditions has been deep 
and far-seeing and her setting of them forth in these 
short stories is most artistic and effective. Clearly in 
possession of a power to describe or emphasize what 
phase she pleases, she has shown a still finer art in 
choosing just right. Philadelphia Times. 


TRISTRAM Lacy ; or, The Individualist. By W. H. 
Mallock, author of ‘‘ Is Life Worth Living,”’ etc. 
433 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock’s hand has forgotten its cunning 
in this volume, and the reader will seek in vain for 
the brightness or the amusing paradoxes that 
enlivened some of his earlier work. The many mem- 
bers of high society among whom the hero moves are 
mere conventional lay figures, who say disagreeable 
things about each other and whose utter lack of 
manners scarcely contrasts with the vulgarity of the 
middle-class people snobbishly held up to ridicule by 
Mr. Mallock. There is no evolution of character in 
Mr. Mallock's story, the incidents follow one another 
at haphazard, even the commonplace, melodramatic 
mechanism of the end being put to little use, while 
the little jibes against philanthropic and philosophic 
fads are delivered in a half-hearted sort of a way. 

N.Y. Sun. 


VASSAR Studies. 
Illustrated. 290 pp. 
$1.00. 

In “ Vassar Studies, ’’ the outside world is given a 
few delightful peeps into college life as enjoyed by 
the privileged young women who claim Vassar as 
theiralma mater. These peeps are a series of short, 
breezy incidents, typical as crisp and each ore of in- 
terest, whether the reader bea collegegirl or not. 
The illustrations add much to the charm and beauty 
of the little work, which is sure tobe well received 
by the great army of students who will particularly 
relish escapades and ordinary happenings that are so 
akin to what they themselves have passed through. 

Philadelphia Times. 


VILLAGE Ophelia, A. By Anne Reeve Aldrich. 
188 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 95 cents. 

These five short stories may fairly be classed as 
hopefully above the average, well conceived and sug- 
gestive in the handling; although one or two are 
really only sketches of the impressionist sort with 
that absence of plot now so frequent in short stories 
and so trying. With such an evident ability to tella 


By Julia Augusta Schwartz. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, 
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story the author might well employ some of that 
industry which is declared akin to genius in devising 
a story to tell. Philadelphia Times. 


WHEN Love Calls. By Stanley J. Weyman, author 
of ‘*The Castle Inn,’’ etc. 139 pp. 16mo, 
38 cents ; by mail, 44 cents. 

Three short stories, in a romantic vein: ‘‘ When 
Love Calls,’’ ‘‘ A Strange Invitation,’’ ‘‘ The Invisible 
Portraits’’; and a sketch of travel, ‘‘ Along the 
Garoune.”’ 


WHEN the Sleeper Wakes. By H. G. Wells, author 
of ‘‘The War of the Worlds,’’ etc. With illus- 
trations. 328 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See review. 


WIDOW’S Tale and Other Stories, A. By Mrs. Oli- 
phant. With an introductory note by J. M. Barrie. 
418 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

In the four hundred and eighteen pages of this 
volume there is much reading, the print being rather 
fine, and the nine stories, divided in chapter form, 
being practically novelettes. In an appreciative 
introductory note, J. M. Barrie says: ‘‘ The book has 
numberless flashes of insight, several of those women 
‘no longer in the first flush of youth,’ of whom 
Mrs. Oliphant wrote always with abundant sympathy, 
and at least one sweet love story in ‘ Mademoiselle’ ; 
and she gives us in ‘‘Queen Eleanor and Fair 
Rosamond,’ as terrible and grim a picture of a man 
tired of fifty years of respectability as was ever 
written.” 


WINDY Creek. By Helen Stuart Thompson. 356 pp. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

A series of sketches which tell, in a straight- 
forward and quite unconventional way, the story of a 
community of Colorado settlers who are new in 
literature. These people are characterized by 
Miss Thompson with an unfailing instinct for what is 
most poignant and humorous in them. 


WITHOUT Dogma. A novel of modern Poland. 
By Henryk Sienkiewicz, author of ‘‘ With Fire 
and Sword,’’ etc. Translated from the Polish by 
Iza Young. With frontispiece. Popular edition. 
423 pp. I2mo, 70 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

In this novel of modern Poland, Sienkiewicz makes 

a wide departure from the historical novels which 

have lately attracted such wide notice. ‘‘ Without 

Dogma ”’ is not a battle between armies, but a con- 

flict that goes on in silence—that battle of a man for 

his own soul. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


WOLF’S Long Howl, The. By Stanley Waterloo, 
288 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

A collection of twenty-one sketches—they are not 
long enough, taken altogether, to be called short 
stories—of widely different import and plot. ‘‘ The 
Wolf’s Long Howl”’ isa sketch of a man who was 
rich, lost his money, and got rich again ; ‘‘ An Ulm’”’ 
is a morbid account of a man who trained an enor- 
mous dog to tear his wife's lover to pieces ; and ‘‘ The 
Hair of the Dog that Bit Him’”’ tells how a man 
raised the mortgage on his farm by selling two barrels 
of whisky which he had bought years before, and 
hidden. N.Y. Mail and E.vpress. 


YELLOW Wall Paper, The. By Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson. 55 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 
43 cents. 
A strange study of physical environment. 
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FRENCH BOOKS. 


FRENCH Words and Expressions used in English. 
Familiar phrases in English and French for trav- 
elers. Familiar expressions. Commercial ex- 
pressions. Bills of fare with English equivalents. 
Revised and enlarged Compiled by Emile Per- 
net. 99 pp. Indexed. 18mo, paper, 25 cents; 
by mail, 29 cents. 

In view of the approaching exposition of 1goo, this 
little handbook by the Principal of the Philadelphia 
School of Modern languige has been re-issued, 
revised and enlarged from the first edition of 1895. 
Its list of familiar French expressions used in English 
and words and phrases for use in travel and com- 
merce, is fairly complete, but will be useless to many 
persons because no pronunciations are given. Atthe 
commencement of the list of French proper names 
it is naively enjoined that a native teacher be called 
in for the pronunciation, but then what part does the 
book play ? 


HIstTory. 

AMERICA in the East. A glance at our history, 
prospects, problems and duties in the Pacific 
Ocean. By William Elliot Griffis, author of 
‘‘The Mikados Empire,’ etc. Illustrated. 
244 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.31. 

Dr. Griffis, who is already well known as an author 

on Oriental subjects, has based this book upon a 

series of seven articles, written by him last year for 

The Outlook, when the course of events led us to 

look into our future in the East, and, consequently, 

to refresh our memory regarding our past activity 
there. NN. ¥. Mail and Express. 


DREYFUS Story, The By Richard W. Hale. 68 pp. 
18mo, 38 cents ; by mail, 43 cents. 

The French literature on the Dreyfus case is, of 
course, extensive, but, with the exception of Mr 
Conybeare’s exhaustive review of it, nothing has ap- 
peared in English toset the whole affair clearly before 
those interested in it, by recapitulating all its phases 
from its inception to the probable triumph of justice. 
The daily press has chronicled the progress of the 
case since it was first agitated, but, of course, its re- 
ports must needs leave but a fragmentary impression 
in the minds of its readers We have here a succinct 
account of the whole case in all its stages, with a 
clear exposition of the French law and its bearings 
thereon N. ¥. Mail and Express 


EVERYTHING About Our New Possessions. Being 
a handy book on Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines. By Thomas J. Vivian and Ruel 
P. Smith. 182 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 45 cents; 
by mail, 53 cents. 

A handbook that should prove useful, being a col- 
lection of statistics and other data concerning Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, and the Hawaiian islands. It 
gives the area. population, climate, cost and time of 
reaching, mail and cable service, trade, institutions, 
cost of living, religion, local government, and so on. 


HISTORY of the American Nation, A. By Andrew 
C McLaughlin. With illustrations and maps. 
Twentieth Century Series. 587 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.26; by mail, $1.44. 

The purpose of this book is to trace the outlines of 
national development, to show how the American 
people came to be what they are. These main out- 
lines include the struggle of the nations of Western 
Europe for possession of the New World; the found- 
ation and growth of English colonies; the develop- 
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ment of political ideas ; the difficulties and disorders 
of the Confederate period; the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States; the effort to 
maintain national independence ; and the subsequent 
struggles and events that finally brought all sections 
of the nations into a bond of perpetual union The 
epochal events have been so narrated that the reader 
will come to an appreciation of his political sur- 
roundings and of the political duties that devolve 
upon him. For this reason especial attention has 
been paid to political facts, to the rise of parties, to 
the issues involved in elections, to the development 
of governmental machinery, and, in general, to ques- 
tions of government and administration. 
Philadelphia Press, 


HISTORY of the Jewish People during the Baby- 
lonian, Persian and Greek Periods, A. By 
Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. With maps and 
achart. The Historical Series for Bible Students, 
Vol. III. 380 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.25 ; by 
mail, $1.37. ‘ 

See review. 

INDUSTRIAL Cuba. Being a study of present com- 
mercial and industrial conditions, with sug- 
gestions as to the opportunities presented in the 
Island for American capital, enterprise, and labor. 
By Robert P. Porter. With maps and sixty two 
illustrations. 428 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; by 
mail, $2.84. 

See review. 


QUAINT Corners in Philadelphia. With one hun- 
dred and seventy-four illustrations. By Joseph 
Pennell and others. 506 pp. I2mo. 75 cents; 
by mail go cents. 

See review. 


OLD Northwest, The. The beginnings of our coloniai 
system. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Revised edition. With maps 430pp. Ifdexed. 
120, $2.00; by mail, $2.16. 

This important contribution to Western history has 
been revised throughout, rewritten in part, and in 
several respects made still more deserving of public 
favor. It is not a mere contribution to Western 
history ; the old Northwest is intimately dependent 
both geographically and historically upon the Atlantic 
plain; and the work very appropriately contains a 
general view of the thirteen colonies as constituted 
by the royal charters of the Seventeenth Century. 


REAL Hawaii, The. Its history and present condi- 
tion, including the true story of the Revolution. 
(A revised and enlarged cdition of ‘‘ The Boston 
at Hawaii’’) By Lucien Young, U.S. N._ Illus- 
trated. 371 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

Lieutenant Young was a lieutenant on board the 
oston at Honolulu during the period of seven months 
before and seven months after the overthrow of 
the Hawaiian monarchy, in 1892 and 1893. His 
official position placed him upon terms of more or 
less friendly intimacy with most of the leading men 
of both parties. In the fall of 1893, upon his return 
to this country, he wrote an account of his observa- 
tions and studies, and the report of Commissioner 
Blount led him to ask the permission of the Secretary 
of the Navy to publish them, as he saw that much of 
the information furnished to the Commissioner was 
misleading. The permission was refused, and his 
book published privately. The present volume isa 
revised and enlarged edition of that work. Besides 
telling the inside history of the revolution, it con- 
tains information regarding the conditions and re 
sources of the island. N. Y¥. Mail and Express. 
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SELECTIONS from the Sources of English History. 
Being a supplement to text-books of English 
history, B.C. 55-A. D. 1832. Arranged and 
edited by Charles W. Colby, M. A., Ph. D. 
325 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 

Professor Colby has compiled (with praiseworthy 
diligence) a volume of extracts illustrative of 

English history. Care has been taken to keep 

both “‘ passages and comment within the compass of 

boys sixteen years old. They may meet with a 

certain number of unfamiliar allusions, but few 

which a glance at the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’ 
will not clear up.’’ Professor Colby’s first extract is 
taken from Czesar, his last from ‘‘Glegg’s Life’’ of 
the great Duke of Wellington. There are, in all, 
one hundred and seventeen extracts, and their num- 
bered headings are distinctive and good. A clear 
“contents ’’ table is prefixed to them, and the volume 
is also indexed in full at the end. Each left-hand 
page is headed with the name of king, queen, or 
commonweaith; each right-hand page is headed with 
the subject of an extract. Professor Colby deserves 
high praise for attending to these details, which 
honorably distinguish his instructive compilation. 
London Speaker. 





. SHORT History of the English People, A. By John 


Richard Green. New edition, thoroughly revised, 
with maps and illustrations. Complete in one 
volume. 5383 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.08. 

A reprint of the Revised Edition, including the two 
volumes in one, in god print, paper, and binding, 
and with a moderate number of maps and illustra- 
tions. 


SHORT History of the English People. By John 
Richard Green. New edition, thoroughly re- 
vised. Burt’s Library of the World's Best Books. 
Two volumes. With frontispiece. 583, 538 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.82. 


LITERATURE. 

TEUFFEL’S History of Roman Literature. Revised 
and enlarged by Ludwig Schwabe. Authorized 
translation from the fifth German edition by 
George C. W. Warr, M. A. Two volumes. Vol. I. 
The Republican Period. Vol. II. The Imperial 
Period. Cheap edition. 557,615 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.60 each ; by mail, 53.81 each. 

This, a new and cheaper reprint of the edition of 
1891, is the authorized translation by Professor Warr, 
from the fifth German edition (that of 1890). In the 
latter, Dr. Schwabe has further expanded and still 
more freely recast the original history, and the trans- 
lator has added to the bibliographical list some edi- 
tions and treatises, chiefly English, heretofore lack- 
ing, which afford still further aid to the student of 
this valuable work. 


MyTHOLOGY. 


HOME of the Eddic Poems, The. With especial 
reference to the Helgi-Lays. By Sophus Bugge. 
Revised edition. With a new introduction con- 
cerning Old Norse Mythology, by the author. 
Translated from the Norwegian by William Henry 
Schofield. Grimm Library. 408 pp. I2mo, 
$3.60; by mail, $3.75. 

MYTH, Ritual and Religion. By Andrew Lang. 
Two volumes. New edition. Silver Library. 
339, 380 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.14. 
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Mr. Lang’s treatment is a little discursive ; but his 
main theme is that the mythologies of civilized 
peoples, and in particular of Greece, contain certain 
savage elements—and, notably, certain elements of 
beast worship—which go to show that the races which 
framed them must have passed through a mental 
condition exceedingly similar to that of existing 
savage nations of the presentday. This argument he 
develops with his usual lucidity and wealth of humor, 
and with much lore concerning both ancient and 
modern forms of belief. One could have wished, 
indeed, that he had extended his scope to include 
those Celtic and Teutonic mythologies which are at 
once more interesting in their relation to letters, and, 
as Aryan, more illustrative of Greek problems, than 
any learning from Egypt or Mexico can be. 

London Academy. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


BEE People, The By Margaret Warner Morley, 
author of ‘‘ Life and Love,’’ etc. Illustrated by 
the author. 177 pp. 12mo, gocents; by mail, 
$1.01. 

A book for ctildren, telling them ina simple and 
attractive and scientifically correct way, all aLout the 
bees, their life and ceaselessindustry. A chapter on 
flowers forms an appropriate introduction. 

N.Y. Mail and Express. 


EVERY-DAY Butterflies. A group of biographies. 
By Samuel Hubbard Scudder. With seventy-one 
illustrations, plain and colored. 391 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1 66. 

This work is not for the scientific student, but for 
the general reader who has a fondness fur the works 
of nature’ It includes familiar accounts of sixty or 
more of the commonest butterflies, taken in the 
order of the season. The stories of the butterflies 
are written ina pleasing manner, and the descer'p- 
tions of them and of their habits are interesting as. 
well as instructive. 

N. Y. Times Saturday Reviex'. 


FIRST Book of Birds, The. By Olive Thorne Millcr. 
With eight colored and twelve plain plates a d 
twenty figures in the text. I49 pp. Indexcd. 
12mo, 75 ccnts; by mail, 85 cents. 


Mrs. Miller’s bird books no longer need praise, nor 
does the present one, which is intended for children. 
It describes birds’ nests, the young birds—their 
growth and how they are fed, how they get their 
feathers, and are taught to fly and to do various other 
things. It tells of the language of birds, their food, 
migrations, mental and moral development, st:ucture, 
and their economic value to mankind. It instructs 
how to attract them to visit about our houses and 
how to study their ways. 

N.Y, Mail and E-vpress. 


TRUE Tales of the Insects. By L. N. Badenoch, 
author of ‘‘ Romance of the Insect Wor'd,”’ etc. 
With fcrty-four illustrations by Margaret J. D. 
Badenoch. 255 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.45. i 

It is rarely that one finds entomological suljects 
treated in a manner at once correct in their scieutific 
details and interesting from the more or Jess popular 
point of view. This book combines these character- 
istics. It falls naturally into two parts, the first deal- 
ing with the Orthoptera, the second with the 

Lepidoptera ; and so far as the former order is much 

less generally studied by specialists than the lattcr, 

the earlier chapters assume an enl.. nced iiterest 
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which the excellent method of the author must bring 
home very forcibly to her readers. In fact, gener- 
ally, the accuracy of the scientific details in this book 
is beyond question, the illustrations are good, and the 
whole work is intellectual to a degree seldom attained 
by those who attempt to make natural science 
popular. London Saturday Review. 


PERIODICALS. 


CENTURY Illustrated Monthly Magazine, The. 
Vol. LVII. New series, vol. xxxv. November, 
1898 to April, 1899. 960 pp. 8vo, $2.50; by 
mail, $2.87. 

It is the authoritativeness rather than the amount 
of war matter it contains that impresses the reader of 
the fifty-seventh bound volume of the century. The 
names of Sampson, Shafter, Sigsbee, Hobson, Greene, 
etc., are a guarantee of first-hand accounts of the chief 
events of the West Indian and Philippine campaigns. 
Equally ‘‘ expert,’’ in their several ways, and of equal 
popular interest, are Walter Wellman’s account of 
the beginning of his expedition ‘‘On the Way to the 
North Pole,’’ Paul L. Ford’s ‘‘ Many-Sided Franklin,”’ 
John C. Van Dyke’s ‘‘Old English Masters,’’ and 
Charles Henry Hart on ‘‘ Gilbert Stuart’s Portraits of 
Women.’’ Among the Serials are Mr. Crawford's 
‘* Via Crucis ’’ and Mr. Stockton’s fantastic tale, ‘‘ The 
Vizier.’’ Philadelphia Telegraph. 


POETRY. 


DRYDEN’S Palamon and Arcite; or, The Knight’s 
Tale. From Chaucer. Edited with notes and an 
introduction by Percival Chubb. With frontis- 
piece. 165 pp. Indexed. 18mo, 23 cents; by 
mail, 29 cents. 

One of the ‘‘ Pocket English Classics,’’ uniform 
with Macaulay's Essay on Addison, Tennyson's “ Prin- 
cess,’’ Byron’s ‘‘ Childe Harold,’’ and others. Print 
and paper are of the best and nothing could give 
fuller information than the introduction, notes, ap- 
pendices, etc. 


EPIC of the Soul, An. Square 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, 98 cents. 


This cycle of eighty short poems records the ex- 
perience of one who has sounded the depths of doubt 
and despair, and emerged into light on the further 
side. 


MAN With the Hoe and Other Poems. By Edwin 
Markham. With frontispiece. 134 pp. I2mo, 
go cents ; by mail, 97 cents. 


See review and With New Books. 


POEMS of Nature and Life. By John Witt Randall. 
Edited by Francis Ellingwood Abbot. With an 
introduction on the Randall Family. With por- 
trait. 566 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.46. 


SPRING Song, A. By T. Nash. Now again pub- 
lished with sundry pictures by L. Leslie Brooke. 
18mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 


The spirit of spring is here gracefully embodied in 
L. Leslie Brooke’s illustrations to accompany the 
‘* Spring Song ’”’ written by Nashin 1600; an English 
spring of daisies and cuckoo-pipings, with lads and 
lasses in Elizabethan dress treading an English turf. 
The booklet is prettily bound in gray and gold. 
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TEN Gems from Kipling. Illustrated. 72 pp. 12mo 
57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. : 
Ten poems, ranging from such early ‘‘ departmental 
ditties ’’ as ‘‘ Mandalay ’’ and ‘‘Puzzy-Wuzzy’’ to later 
productions like ‘‘The Recessional’’ and “ The 
Vampire,’’ are here spread lavishly over seventy-two 
pages, by dint of wide margins and blank leaves 
between the poems. They are printed in a pale-green 
ink which is both restful and attractive to the eyes. 


WAR is Kind. By Stephen Crane. Drawings by 
Will Bradley. 96pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail 
$1.98. ‘ ; 

The initial poem of Mr. Crane’s collection gives the 
title to the entire volume. The book is a collection 
of impressions, with little of rhyme or rhythm. One 
would say that here evidently is a disciple of Walt 

Whitman. Dealing as he does with much of the 

matter, and certainly after the manner of that poet, 

Mr. Stephen Crane will certainly be called most uncon- 

ventional in his thought and the expression of it. It 

must be admitted frankly by those who have waited 
so long for the delayed publication of this volume 
that, while it shows some of the stronger characteris- 
tics of Mr. Crane’s earlier prose work, as a poetic 
production it is closely akin to a genuine appoint- 
ment. N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


WHEN Love is Lord. By Tom Hall, author of 
‘““When Hearts are Trumps,”’ etc. 108 pp. 18mo, 
75 cents ; by mail, 80 cents, 

Eighty-six brief poems representing almost as 
many grades of merit, dealing with love in various 
moods, from the lightest cynicism to the deepest feel- 
ing. There is real pathos and the touch of true grace 
in many of the more serious verses, such as ‘‘ The 
Falling Star,’’ ‘‘ Boy Lost,’’ ‘‘ Gettin’ Afraid of 
God,’’ ‘‘ Her Boys,’’ and ‘‘ The Wife.”’ 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAI, SCIENCE. 


ECONOMIC Aspects of the Liquor Problem. By 
John Koren. An investigation made for the 
committee of fifty, under the direction of Henry 
W. Farnam. 327 pp. Indexed. ti2mo, §1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 


We have here the results, or some of them, of an 
investigation made for the national organization 
known as the Committee of Fifty. It contains an 
immense amount of valuable matter, statistical and 
otherwise, bearing on the liquor question. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


EFFECTS of the Factory System, The. By Allen 
Clarke. Written 1895-6. Revised 1897-8. 176 
pp. 16mo, 80 cents; by mail, 87 cents 

Mr. Allen Clarke starts with short sketches of the 
history of the cotton trade and of Lancashire, and 
then proceeds to deal in a pointed and natural manner 
with such subjects as the unhealthiness of the factory 
system, its physical and moral dangers, and the wages 
which the workpeople draw from their employers. 

His chapters about the effects of factory life upon 

women and children are rendered of special import- 

ance by their extreme simplicity and directness ; 
they will literally grip the attention of anyone to 
whom facts of the kind which they quote are 
unfamiliar. Mr. Clarke’s suggestive volume should 
find its way into the hands of all students of indus- 
trial questions, and he will do well to follow it up some 
day with a larger book, rich in notes and fully in- 
dexed. London Speaker. 
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FOREIGN Policy of the United States, The. Political 
and commercial. Addresses and discussion at 
the Annual Meeting of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, April 7, 8, 1899. 
216 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science has here collected the addresses and discus- 
sion on our country’s foreign policy, political and 
commercial, which took place at its annual meeting 
in April, 1399. The subjects comprise ‘‘ The Gov- 
ernment of Dependencies,’’ treated by Theodore S. 
Woolsey, and others ; “ Militarism and Democracy,”’ 
Carl Schurz ; ‘‘Commercial Relations of the United 
States with the Far East,’’ Worthington C. Ford and 
Robert T. Hill; ‘‘ Political Relations of the United 
States with the Far East,’’ John Bassett Moore and 
His Excellency Wu Ting Fang. 


FROM Comte to Benjamin Kidd. The appeal to 
biology or evolution for human guidance. By 
Robert Mackintosh, B.D., M.A., author of 
‘Christ and the Jewish Law.’’ 312 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.10 ; by mail, $1.21. 


Astudy of the present state of sociology as a sub- 
stitute for religion in the guidance of life, the 
author covering the whole field since Comte, and 
reaching the conclusion that ‘‘ scientific sociology is 
stilla hope rather than a fact ;’’ that the ‘‘ ethics of 
evolution’? may mean ‘‘any one of half-a-dozen or 
half-a-hundred things ;’’ and that the wisdom prof- 
fered to us is ‘‘hydra-headed, million-tongued.”’ 
Finally, he holds that ‘‘ morality and Christianity must 
safeguard modern civilization. 

N. Y. Mail and Express. 


JUSTICE to the Jew. The story of what he has done 
for the world. By Madison C. Peters, author of 
“The Great Hereafter,’’ etc. With portrait. 
359 pp. I12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

Books enough have been written to prove how un- 
warranted are the prejudices that have survived so 
many centuries, among them the masterpieces of 
George Eliot, but there is nothing exactly like this of 
Mr. Peters. It is eminently ‘‘ up-to-date,” as it re- 
lates the part taken by patriotic Americans of that race 
in the war against Spain. Asa history of the Jewish 
people it is compact and suggestive. It is statistical, 
biographical, poetical and always vivid. It closes 
with the affirmation that America, not Palestine, is 
the Jewish Mecca. It deserves to be read not only as 
an interesting essay, but as a matter of justice. As 
the writer observes, it is a book of facts rather than 
opinions. Philadelphia North American. 


PROBLEM of the Day, A. Is there a chance for the 
young man to advance in the Twentieth Century ? 
By Elmer Ehret. I1 pp. 16mo, paper, Io cents; 
by mail, 12 cents. 


_ “Ts there a chance for the young man to advance 
in the twentieth century ?’’ is the problem alluded to, 
which is answered by the author in the affirmative. 


SOCIAL Phases of Education in the School and the 
Home. By Samuel T. Dutton. 259 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Parents, even more than teachers, are addressed in 
these selections from addresses given during the past 
two years by the Superintendent of Schools, in Brook- 
line, Mass., at Harvard, Chicago, and Boston Univer- 
sities, and from papers read before the American 
Social Science and the National Education Associa- 
tions The point of view is in all cases social rather 
than scholastic, and the topics treated are those chal- 
lenging the attention and interest of an even larger 
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audience than teachers and parents. ‘‘ The Social As- 
pects of the Home and the School,” ‘‘ What the Mod- 
ern School Owes to Froebel and Herbart,’’ ‘‘ Phases of 
the Course of Study,’’ ‘‘ Educational Progress,’ ‘‘ The 
Relation of Education to Vocation,’’ ‘‘ The Relation 
of the Church to the School,’’ ‘‘ Education as a Cure 
for Crime,’’ and ‘‘ The Brookline Education Society 
and its Work.’’ 


TRUSTS or Industrial Combinations and. Coalitions in 
the United States. By Ernst von Halle. 350 pp. 
I12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


PsYCHOLOGY. 


DESCRIPTIVE Mentality from the Head, Face and 
Hand. By Holmes W. Merton. Illustrated with 
over six hundred original drawings by the author. 
21g pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

This is a treatise on psychologic physiognomy as 
an exponent of unexpressed and otherwise unknown 
human capabilities and characteristics. It is, in a 
way, a continuation of the study and physiognomical 

roof of phrenology. The division or palmistry gives 
it an additional interest. Philadelphia Telegraph, 


REFERENCE. 

NAVAL Annual, 1899, The. Edited byT. A. Brassey. 
With illustrations and maps. 486 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $6.75 ; by mail, $7.02. 

Mr. T. A. Brassey, the editor, has naturally paid 
much attention to the subject of the American Navy 
and the results of the Cuban war. He has obtained 
a full and authoritative account of the United States 
Navy, by Lieut. Commander W. H. Beehler, of the 
Naval Intelligence office at Washington, while 
Colonel Sir George Clarke reviews with knowledge 
and authority the naval aspects of the war against 
Spain. A third paper is a description of the opera- 
tions of the Nile gun-boats during the recent Soudan 
Campaign, and Lord Brassey shows his deep personal 
interest in the volume, by contributing not only the 
general introduction, but a review of the present 
condition of the British navy. Mr. Leyland also 
writes the sections on Foreign Naval Manceuvres, the 
usual chapter on British Manceuvres not being given, 
as there were none to chronicle last year. The other 
well known features of the annual, the complete 
statistics, the numerous illustrations, and the excel- 
lent editorial supervision, are as notable this year as 
ever, and each issue of the work only increases the 
high reputation it enjoys amorg all concerned with 
naval matters and naval interests. 

London Bookseller. 


STANDARD _Intermediate-School Dictionary of 
the English Language. Designed to give the 
orthography, pronunciation, meaning and ety- 
mology of about 38,000 words and phrases in the 
speech and literature of the English speaking 
peoples. Eight hundred pictorial illustrations. 
Abridged from the Funk and Wagnall’s Standard 
Dictionary of the English Language by James C. 
Fernald. 533 pp. I2mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

This volume is the net result of several years’ 
work in the review and abridgment of the Standard 
Dictionary, having been prepared by one of the 
associate editors of that work, Mr. James C. Fernald, 
in conjunction with Prof. Francis A. March. The 

ublication of such a work marks a distinct advance 
in linguistic study and training for our common 
schools, and can not fail to make better English 
scholars just at the time when the English is so fast 
becoming a world-language. 
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RELIGION. 


BIBLE Definition of Religion, The. By the Rev. 
George Matheson, D.D. 53 pp. 16mo, 25 cents; 
by mail, 29 cents. 

This book is to all intents and purposes a sermon 
or sermons upon Micah’s definition of religion, ‘‘ to 
do justly, and to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with God.”’ 


BORDER Lines in the Field of Doubtful Practices. 
By H. Clay Trumbull, author of ‘“‘ War Memories 
of an Army Chaplain,’’ etc. 199 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

This book, to judge from the contents, is a mis- 
nomer, for the Rev. Mr. Trumbull has no doubts 
about the practices, and for him the lines are not on 
the border. To him drinking, smoking, card playing, 
the theater and dancing are all equally objectionable, 
and his objections to each he backs up with lament- 
able instances that have come within his own obser- 
vation of what excesses in any one of these practices 
may lead to. He takes great comfort in the argu- 
ment that people think more highly of Christian 
ministers who abstain from one or all of these weak- 
nesses than they do of those who indulge in them. 

IN. ¥. San. 


CANON of the Bible, The. Its formation, history 
and fluctuations. By Samuel Davidson, D.D. 
From the third revised and enlarged edition. 
Library of Liberal Classics. 139 pp. I2mo, paper, 
38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

The substance of this work was written towards 
the close of the year 1875 for the new edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, where in contradic- 
tion of the author’s wishes it was abridged and 
mutilated. It has since been revised and enlarged, 
and is now presented as a comprehensive summary of 
all that concerns the formation and history of the 
Bible canon. 


BENEDICITE; or, The Song of the Three Children. 
Being illustrations of the power, beneficence and 
design manifested by the Creator in His works. 
By G. C. Child Chaplin, M. D. Thirteenth 
edition. 364 pp. Indexed. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.29. 

It occurred to G. C. Child Chaplin, M. D., that it 
might be well to compile the latest knowledge of all 
the works that illustrate the power, beneficence and 
design of the Creator. This volume is a compact 
history of modern discoveries in astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, natural history, etc., each paragraph of 
the service being used as a text or topic. 

Philadelphia North American. 


CHARACTERISTIC Differences of the Four Gospels 
considered as revealing various relations of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. By Andrew Jukes. 167 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 


CHRISTIAN Missions and Social Progress. A 
sociological study of foreign missions. By the 
Rev. James S. Dennis, D. D., author of ‘‘ Foreign 
Missions After a Century,’’ etc. In three vol- 
umes. Vol. II. With numerous full-page repro- 
ductions of original photographs. 486 pp. 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.15. 

In this work we have a sincere attempt to treat 
the subject of missions from the view-point of science. 
The fairness and thoroughness of the authvr, together 
with his ability and originality of treatment, will win 
for his book attention from many who have only 
vague or hostile notions about a work that increas- 
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ingly claims the attention of the nations which are 
in the forefront of civilization. : 
N.Y. Evening Post. 


ETHICS and Revelation. By Henry S. Nash, author 
of ‘‘ Genesis of the Social Conscience.’”’ 277 pp, 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


This volume contains six lectures delivered by 
Professor Nash, in Philadelphia, on the Bohlen foun- 
dation. Their aim is to show that ‘‘the Rible marks 
out the road along which conscience must travel, if it 
would treat our life on earth with abiding serious- 
ness.’’ N. Y. Mail and Express, 


GENERAL Introduction to the Study of Holy Scrip- 
ture. ‘Lhe principles, methods, history and 
results of its several departments and of the 
whole. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D. D. 
688 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.25. 

See review. 


HISTORY of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Harnack. 
Translated from the third German edition by 
Neil Buchanan. Volume VI. Theological Trans- 
lation Library. 317 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.04. 

This volume brings the history down to the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. The next volume will 
begin with issues following the Reformation, and will 
contain an index to the complete works. 

Pubiishers’ Weekly. 


Institutional Church, The. A primer in pastoral the- 
ology. By Edward Judson. With an introduc- 
tory word by Bishop Potter. Handbooks for Prac- 
tical Workers in Church and Philanthropy. 
211 pp. With appendix. 16mo, 45 cents; by 
mail, 52 cents. 

The author has worked among the poor of lower 
New York for the last eighteen years, and discusses 
here the activities of his church, its possibilities and 
active services among the poor, youny and old. He 
holds that ‘‘all that good people seek to accomplish 
through University Settlements, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, Rescue Missions and other redemp- 
tive agencies, can better be done through churches.” 
His book is intended for churchmen in other large 
cities, where condit:ons a: e analogous tu those in New 
York. N. Y. Mail and Express. 


MAKING of a Man, The. By James W. Lee. New 
and revised edition. 377 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01 


A new and revised presentation of the edition of 
1892. The essays, which have been partly rewritten, 
treat of the purpose of the universe and of man as 
the culmination of that divine purpose, and are not 
too metaphysical in their tone to be readable. 


MESSAGES of the Earlier Prophets, The. Arranged 
in the order of time, analyzed, aud freely ren 
dered in paraphrase. By Frank Knight Sanders, 
Ph. D., and Charles Foster Kent, Ph. D, Second 
edition. The Messages of the Bible. 304 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 

A new series in which emphasis is placed upon the 
concise, forcible, and realistic interpictation of the 
Bible. The books of the Bible are grouped according 
toa natural classification, their conteits arranged in 
the order of appearance, and a scholarly yet popular 
paraphrase of their distinctive thought yiven in plain 
and expressive English. The purpose of the series 
is to enable any reader of the Bible to understand its 
meaning as a reverent scholar of to-day does, and in 
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rticular to receive the exact impression which thé 
words as orginally heard or read must have made 

upon those for whom they were delivered. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


MY Young Man. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D. D., 
author of ‘‘The Christian Gentleman,’’ etc. A 
series of addresses to young men. 123 pp. 12mo, 
57 cents ; by mail, 65 cents. 

Addresses delivered in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. They are devoted 
to the consideration of the young man in his relation- 
ships as a son, a brother, a member of society, a lover, 
a husband, a citizen, toa young man and his money, 
and the young man as himself. The aim of these ad- 
dresses, or character studies, is to arouse in young 
men a love and respect for things they are apt to 
regard lightly. Publishers’ Weekly. 


NINETEEN Letters of Ben Uziel, The. Being a 
spiritual presentation of the principles of Juda- 
ism. By Samson Raphael Hirsch. Translated 
by Bernard Drachman, Ph. D. Together with a 
preface and a biographical sketch of the author 
by the translator. 222 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents. 

In this work the author explains in detail the 
Mosaic laws in the following order: Instructions or 
doctrines (toroth), judgments (mishpotim), arbitrary 
statutes (chukkim), commandments (mitzvoth), 
symbolic observances (edoth) and service or worship 
(abodah). It is a notable fact that the author in the 
original German work uses the word ‘‘ T’nach’’ in- 
stead of the word Bible or Old Testament. By this he 
desires to show that as the Jew does not recognize 
the New Testament he cannot call that portion of the 
Scriptures that he adheres to old. The Thorah to 
him is something which can never become old; it 
is his fountain of life, it always retains its youth 
and it always has been his firm belief that it 
cannot become abolished or destroyed under 
any circumstances unless it is the annihilation 
of the world. Beside the word ‘‘ T’nach’’ he uses 
other original Hebrew words, and words translated 
literally, such as the ‘‘All-One,’’ ‘* Man-Israel,”’ 
“Vissroel,’’ Mitzwauss,’’ ‘ Edauss,’’ ‘‘ Yaakauw ”’ 
and many others. The whole work is based on the 
Thorah, and is composed in the form of a corres- 
pondence of nineteen letters between a young Israel- 
ite of inquiring disposition, rather inclined to skep- 
ticism, and his friend, a learned and zealous rabbi 
named Naphtali (Ben Uziel). It is the purpose of 
these essays to show the mission and spiritual aims of 
Israel as seen through Jewish eyes. 

Philadelphia Record. 


OLD Testament from the Modern Point of View, The. 
By the Rev. L. W. Batten, Ph. D. 354 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The author has produced a scholarly and elevated 
work in which all the freshest ideas concerning the 
Old Testament are convincingly set forth. All the 
facts and theories of the ‘‘ higher criticism '’ are fully 
known to Dr. Batten, but they have in no manner 
impaired his faith. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


OUR Daily Homily. By F. B. Meyer, B. A. Five 
volumes. Vol. I.—Genesis to Ruth. Vol. II.— 
First Samuel to Job. Vol. III.—Psalms to Solo 
mon. Vol. IV,—Isaiah to Malachi. Vol. V.— 
Matthew to Revelation. 236, 260, 201, 249, 242 
pp. 16mo, $2.80; by mail, $3.04. 

This series of devout meditations by Rev. F. B. 

Meyer, an English clergyman who occupies some- 
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thing of the same position as a religious teacher as 
the late Henry Drummond, is divided into five neatly 
bound 16mo volumes. Each homily occupies a page 
to itself, the choice of Scripture texts progressing 
from Genesis to Revelation in orderly manner, and 
—_ the Revised and the King James’ Version being 
used. 


PUBLIC School Sermons. By H. Montagu Butler, 
D. D. 271 pp. 12mo, gocents; by mail, $1.00. 

To impress what has been called ‘‘ the very religion 
of school-boys,’’ on school-boys—chivalry, truth, 
honor, loyalty, reverence—is the object of the earnest 
sermons preached at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and other 
great English public schools by Dr. Butler, present 
Master Trinity College, Cambridge, and former Head 
Master of Harrow. ‘‘ Christian Greatness,’’ ‘‘ Sons of 
the Highest,’’ ‘‘The Rich and the Poor,’’ “‘ Bluster 
and Faith,’’ ‘‘ Public-School Esprit de Corps,’’ and 
‘“‘The Attraction of the Cross’’ are among his sub- 
jects. 


SERMON Delivered at the Ordination of Charles 
Augustus Briggs, D. D, and Charles Henry 
Snedeker. At the Pro-Cathedral, New York, 
Sunday, May the Fourteenth, 1899. By George 
William Douglas, D. D. With a prefatory note 
by the Bishop of New York. 32 pp. 16mo, 
paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 24 cents. 

The Christian student is incomparably richer for 
his [Dr. Briggs’s] labors; and those who know them 
will, I think, most cordially recognize the pertinency 
of this discourse to our dispassionate judgment not 
only of such labors, but of all that a higher scholar- 
ship has done for us, in our generation, for the ad- 
vancement of godliness and good learning throughout 
the Christian world. From the Introduction, 


SERMONS, Biographical and Miscellaneous. By the 
late Benjamin Jowett, M. A. Edited by the Very 
Rev. the Hon. W. H. Fremantle, M.A. 370 pp. 
12mo, by $1.g0; by mail, $2.03. 

See review. 


THOUGHTS of and for the Inner Life. Sermons by 
Timothy Dwight. 305 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

These sermons by the venerable President of Yale 
University appear opportunely, as Dr Dwight is on 
the point of retiring from his long and weighty trust. 
The ‘‘ Thoughts ”’ are of a nobly helpful and eloquent 
kind. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


THOUGHTS on the Present Position of Protestant- 
ism. By Adolf Harnack, Translated, with the 
author’s sanction, by Thos. Bailey Saunders. 
64 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, $2 cents. 

The author argues that the principle of Catholicism 
is penetrating even into the heart of Protestantism, 
By Catholicism he does not mean the Roman Catholic 
Church, but the belief in institutions, the irust in 
doctrine as dogma or belief fixed by legislative de- 
crees in ritual as prescribed by authority and in wor- 
ship as legal ; in a word, in religion as organized into 
a forensic and civil system. He maintains that the 
Old Protestant Church was based on  faith—its 
theology was its foundation ; but the modern difficulty 
is to find a theology which will not place the yoke of 
bondage on the neck of mind. London Speaker. 


UP To-Date Sunday School, An. By E. A. Fox. 
31 pp. 16mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 
Prominent Sunday-School workers all over the 
country were asked by the author, the Superintendent 
of the Kentucky Sunday School Association, to criti- 
cise this pamphlet in outline form, preparatory to i's 
publication. Its ten chapters, devoted to Teacli rs’ 
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Meeting, the Home Department, Normal Classes, the 
Graded School, Libraries, Bible Drills, Reserve Corps 
of Teachers, Reports, Records of Pupils, and Good 
Music, represent the consensus of the experience of 
the best Sunday schools, and to those just about to 
organize should convey much help and information. 


WHY Men Do Not Go To Church. By Cortland 
Myers, author of ‘‘ Midnight in a Great City,”’ 
etc. 148 pp. 18mo, 45 cents; by mail, 51 cents. 

Mr. Myers says that more than one-half of the 
people of this country do not attend church, and 
while the churches have been growing in proportion 
to the population, it is estimated that there are at 
least ten millions of men in the United States who 
are not in any church. Of the membership of the 
church nearly three-fourths are women, and of 
the attendants in most places of worship nine-tenths 
are women. There are three causes to which Mr, 

Myers ascribes this falling away of men from the 

Christian churches, the faults of the church, the faults 

of the man and the faults of society. . Y. Press. 


WORD Protestant in Literature, History and Legis- 
lation, The. And its introduction into the 
American Church. By Rev. William Henry 
Cavanagh. 188 pp. 16mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

A detailed history by Rev. Mr. Cavanagh, a 
clergyman of Germantown, Philadelphia, of the 
origin and use of the word ‘‘ Protestant,’’ and a 
vigorous proiestation against its use in the name of 
the American branch of the Anglican Church. 


SCIENCE. 


DUALITY of Voice. An outline of original research. 
By Emil Sutro, author of ‘‘The Basic Law of 
Vocal Utterance.’’ Duality of Man’s Nature. 
224 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 
cents. 

This is Mr. Sutro’s second book on his discovery 
‘* that the voice is of dual nature,’’ and that it has 
a psychical as well as a physiological side. His 
theory, which is entirely novel, has hitherto failed to 
attract the attention of singers, teachers, anatomists, 
physiologists and psychologists, but he is undismayed, 
and still holds that his discovery is ‘‘ the most com- 
prehensive and far-reaching of any that has ever 
been made.”’ N.Y. Mail and Express. 


VITAL Science. Based upon Ljife’s Great Law. 
The Analogue of Gravitation. Agnosticism re- 
futed. By Robert Walter, M. D. 319 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


SELECTIONS. 


CONTEMPORARY Spain. As shown by her novel- 
ists. A compilation by Mary Wright Plummer. 
With an introduction by Edward E. Hale, D. D. 
200 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

This book contains extracts from the novels of 
Pedro de Alarcon, Emilia Pardo Bazan, Benito Perez 
Galdos, Armando Palacio Valdes and Juan Valera, 
grouped under the headings ‘‘ Local Description,”’ 
‘*Religion,’’ ‘‘ Politics,’’ ‘‘Manners and Customs,’’ 
and ‘‘ Society.”’ N. Y. Mail and E-vpress. 


EDEN Versus Whistler. The Baronet and the Butter- 
fly. A valentine with a verdict. 79 pp. Square, 
8vo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

Upon the merits of the case of Eden versus 

Whistler, which is traversed in all its ramifications, 

legal and personal, in this book, the French courts 
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have adjudicated. But the painter’s object in forcing 
his whilom patron to bring the case into court 
avowedly went beyond the mere settlement of the 
legal points at issue. The mere outsider can onl 
marvel at the weariness and dreariness of the whole 
sordid business. That dish, turned upside down, 
places before us a rather ill-tasting olla podrida. The 
sauce that made “The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies’’ so palatable—namely, a deft and ready 
wit—is now missing. The artist has lost his wonted 
brilliancy as a writer, and ‘‘The Baronet and the 
Butterfly ’’ is a labored production. The chief reflec- 
tion it provokes is that a great artist is better em- 
ployed in painting great pictures than in making a 
book out of a petty quarrel. N. Y. Tribune. 


SoOcIOLOGyY. 


OUTLINE of Practical Sociology. With special 
reference to American conditions. By Carroll D. 
Wright, LL. D., author of ‘‘ Industrial Evolution 
of the United States,’’ etc. American Citizen 
Series. 431 pp. Indexed, 12mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.68. ‘ 


Dr. Wright has divided his work into eight parts, 
treating respectively of ‘‘The Basis of Practical 
Sociology,’’ ‘‘ Units of Social Organism,’’ ‘‘ Ques- 
tions of Population,’’ ‘‘ Questions of the Family,” 
‘‘The Labor System,’’ ‘* Social Well-Being,” ‘‘ The 
Defence of Society,’’ and ‘‘ Remedies.’’ All the 
Sociological Problems of a modern civilization are 
taken up in turn under one or other of those heads, 
in the methodical manner, the admirably condensed 
style and the eminently calm and just spirit of all 
Dr. Wright’s writings. Typographically, the book 
could not be improved on. 


SPORTS. 


FLY Fishing. By Sir Edward Grey. The Haddon 
Hall Library. [Illustrated. 276 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $2.25 ; by mail, $2.37. 

See review. 


YACHTING Wrinkles. A practical and _ historical 
handbook of valuable information for the racing 
and cruising yachtsman. By Captain A. J. 
Kenealy, author of ‘‘Boat Sailing, Fair 
Weather and Fowl,’’ etc. With apposite anec- 
dotes, diagrams and illustrations. Outing Library 
of Sport. 312 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

This is a timely handbook of valuable information 
for the racing and cruising yachtsman. There are few 
men who know a yacht better than the author, or who 
are better able to cover the matters which he treats 
in this volume, which pertains to the history of 
aquatic sports, as well as to the thousand and one 
things which a man must know before he can ever 
trust himself alone with a yacht, not to go into the 
question of cruising and racing, which is also fully 
covered The experienced yachtsman, as well as the 
tyro, will find this neat volume an indispensable com- 
panion. Philadelphia North American. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


BREAK-Up of China, The. With an account of its 
present commerce, curreacy, waterways, armies, 
railways, politics and future prospects. By Lord 
Charles Beresford. With portraits and maps. 
490 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.52. 

See review. ‘ 
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FRENCH Enterprise in Africa. The personal narra- 
tive of Lieutenant Hourst of his exploration of the 
Niger. Translated by Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. 
D’Anvers), author of ‘‘The Science Ladders,’’ 
etc. With one hundred and ninety illustrations 
and maps. 520 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.50; by 
mail, $4.68. 

Itis only within comparatively recent years that 
the French have begun to interest themselves in the 
great river which waters the western Soudan. But if 
the early exploration of the Niger was left almost en- 
tirely to Englishmen, or to explorers sent out by the 
British Government, Frenchmen have made up for 
their tardy appearance on the scene by the energy 
with which they have devoted themselves to the do- 
ing of such work as still remained undone. Lieu- 
tenant Hourst’s narrative has a twofold interest— 
scientific and political. He was able to map a section 
of the Niger course which had never before been ac- 
curately surveyed, and his observations on the natives 
through whose country he passed are generally acute 
and good-humored. Lieutenant Hourst is obviously 
afraid that he is sketching an unpopular policy; but 
it is certainly deserving of a serious consideration 
not only at the hands of the French, but of every 
European Power which is brought into direct rela- 
tions with tribes in what Miss Kingsley would describe 
as “‘ the medieval culture-state.”’ 

London Speaker. 


HIGHWAYS and Byways in Donegal and Antrim. 
By Stephen Gwynn. With illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. 319 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.67. 

Donegal is not an easy country to write of, for it 
has neither architecture nor other art, and its com- 
merce seldom rises above the level of cottage 
industry. Thus author and artists have addressed 
themselves to no easy task, and are to be congratu- 
lated on their considerable measure of success. 
Every one whohas been to Donegal will enjoy the 
fruit of their labors, and no one who intends going 
there should fail to read it. London Atheneum. 


THOUSAND Days in the Arctic, A. By Frederick G. 
Jackson, author of ‘‘ The Great Frozen Land,”’’ 
etc. With a preface by Admiral Sir F. Leopold 
McClintock, R. N. Illustrated from photographs 
by the author and drawings by R. W. Macbeth, 
A. R. A., Clifford Carleton, Harry C. Edwards, 
and F. W. Frohawk, from data furnished by the 
author. With five original maps. 940 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. $4.50; by mail, $4.86. 

See review. 


QUEEN’S Service or The Real ‘‘ Tommy Atkins,”’ 
The. Being the experiences of a private soldier 
in the British Infantry at home and abroad. By 
Horace Wyndham. Illustrated. 305 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

A frank intelligent account by a well-educated man 
of the experiences he has met with when serving in 
one of her Majesty’s Line regiments for seven years 
issure to contain a good deal of information that is 
interesting to all readers. In all his own views the 
author is wholesome, sane and intelligent. The kind 
ladies who devote themselves to good work in the 
“homes ’’ for soldiers might very profitably study 
nota few of his remarks with much profit both to 
themselves and the men. Very suggestive, also, are 
the writer’s comments upon the condition of ser- 
geants’ messes, and the temptations to speculation 
offered by them to the caterers. His discussion of 
the position of gentlemen in the ranks, and 
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scornful repudiation of the idea of a ‘regiment 
of gentlemen,’’ are both interesting. He offers in 
conclusion a ‘‘ few suggestions ’’ which deserve to be 
carefully considered. London Spectator. 


YALE. Her Campus, Class-Rooms and Athletics. 
By Louis Sheldon Welch and Walter Camp. 
With introduction by Samuel J. Elder. Illustrat- 
ed. 628 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.13. 

See review. 


War Books. 

ROUGH Riders, The. By Theodore Roosevelt. Illus- 
trated. 2098 pp. With appendices. 8vo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.66. 

See review. 

ZOOLOGY. 


OUTLINES of Zoology. By J. Arthur Thomson, 
M.A. Third edition, revised and enlarged, with 
three hundred and thirty-two illustrations. Pent- 
land’s Students’ Manuals. 819 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $3.15; by mail, $3.32. 

The favorable reception given to this standard work 
has led to a demand for a third edition, which has 
enabled the author to profit by the suggestions of 
friendly critics, to add much new matter, including a 
chapter on comparative physiology, and to increase 
the number of illustrations. 
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FOR SUMMER READING 




















YOUNG LIVES. By RICHARD LE GALLIENE. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. ye 
A LOST LADY OF OLD YEARS. By JOHN BUCHAN. 1.50 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. By FRANK MATHEW. 1.50 
IDOLS. By W. J. LOCKE, author of “ Derelicts.” 1.50 
A DELIVERANCE. By ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 1.25 
BOTH GREAT AND SMALL. By A. E. J. LEGGE. 1.25 
THE MANDATE. By T. BARON RUSSELL. 1.50 
A MAN FROM THE NORTH. By E. A. BENNETT. 1.25 
THE REPENTANCE OF A PRIVATE SECRETARY. By STEPHEN GWYNNE. 1.25 
PROFESSOR HIERONIMUS. By AMALIE SKRAM. 1.50 
HEART’S DESIRE. By VANDA WATHEN-BARTLETT. 1.50 
SUNBEETLES. By G. PINKERTON. 1.25 
OF NECESSITY. By H. M. GILBERT. 1.50 






THE HEART OF MIRANDA. By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 1.50 
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known as “Enamel Finish,” which preserves every detail and insures 
the greatest number of impressions from our cuts without injury. 
That’s why Beck cuts last the longest and are cheapest in the end. bf 





We are Manufacturers of | 


High-Grade Optical Work | 


Microscopes and 
Micrometer Rulings 


productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 


Oculists’ Prescriptions a Specialty | Ladies who poeter to use a anne quality 
The Nw MECHANICAL STAGE for $16.00 of stationery for their corres- ' 
Established 1853 | pondence, should inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ : 
ZENTMAYER | Note Papers and Envelopes to match (the old i 
209 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia | and reliable line). These goods are presented i 
Calelegue on Application | in Superfine and Extra Superfine Brands, the i} 
latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
When you buy a Sponge, get the best. Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 


The Sponges supplied by the : : 
a a variety of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 


Tera ~ and supplied to the trade only by i 
LEBESS SPONGE CO. Repent Hr | 
are the best. | Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. at 


Sold by JOHN WANAMAKER 





Book 


SCREENING 
HOUSES 


Is our Specialty 


ROEBUCK’S 


Wire WINdOW Screens. Door Screens 


Made in all kinds of hard and soft woods to 
match. Trimmed and covered with the best 
grades of wire cloth. ° 


Send us your measurements and we will 
send estimates. 


We manufacture 


The Spring Side Sliding Screens 


THE BEST SCREEN MADE 


Ask for sample of Extra Heavy Twilled Wire 
for doors. Will last fifteen years. 


S. ROEBUCK 


172 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Telephone 


USE THE BEST 


dP 2 
Bthetichmauwns 


BREAD and ROLLS 


The Edelheim Company, - - Proprietors 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


News _ 


Three Times Perfect! 


At the 


Head of Three Classes 


And Solely on 
MERIT is 


sin One 
.. Because it Lubricates 


Ideally, Prevents Rust, 
Cleans and Polishes. .*. 


For Bicycles, Guns, 
Typewriters, Sewing 
Machines, Phonographs, 

Locks, Clocks, etc. 

Polishes Pianos, 
Furniture, etc. 


GUNS, PA Ii 
TYPEWRITERS, : 
SEWING MACHINES, ETC. 
Ps LuBRicates, 
2 pay eevee a 
3. CLEA 
wanuractunce ev ah | 
G.W CoLe 4 Co. 1 
New Yors.u 6. a. 


NMAC Ne ACRSACEEAE 
etasteete 


a. a eee | 


ee 


Sample bottle free, send two- 
cent stamp for postage, 


G. W. COLE ¢£ CO. 
143 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Soldby JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York Philadelphia 





Its 


Hay Fever Successful Treatment 


By W. H. HoLvopeter, M. D. 
The success of this book has made necessary an 
Enlarged second edition (just ready) 
which bears witness to the value of the method of treatment. 
Handsome cloth. Price, $1.00 net 
Will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
‘ , . 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Publishers 


1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


The Book Lover << 


Large, handsome, unique magazine. 


Quarterly ; $1 a year. Sample 25c. 


1203 F Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





